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can be furnished also as a complete unit. 
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The accumulated experience of 35 years of four-wheel-drive leadership is embodied in this FWD Model 
HAR . . . a truck endorsed by owners, in just four years, to the extent of 50 million dollars in purchases. 


WVWATUN 


A Handsome Line 


of Suty Greal Trucks that 


I WS 


HAUL LONGER FOR LESS 


Like all FWDs in the complete range from 22 to 
15-ton trucks, the FWD model HAR commands the 
respect of all who know quality. Its fine appear- 
ance speaks for superior power, ruggedness, per- 
formance without waste, and ability to HAUL 
LONGER FOR LESS! 

Figure less depreciation, more years, more mile- 
age for FWDs. Figure less upkeep and operating 
costs. Balanced weight distribution and the four- 
wheel-drive principle reduce driving strain 50” 


on each axle. Figure less tire cost .. . equalized 
power distribution and balanced load on all four 
wheels prevent the slips, skids, slues and scuffs 
that tear down tires. Figure less fuel cost . . 

88.2% of engine power goes to move payloads... 
with power in all four wheels. Figure less cost- 
per-ton-mile . . . wide range of gear ratios and 
FWD traction on all wheels permit more speed 
on hills, curves and tough roads. * Figure 
FWDs in the future, too, to haul longer for less. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO., Clintonville, Wis. $2342" "acter: 


tchener, Ontario 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF FWDs AVAILABLE THIS YEAR. Phone, wire or write us, or see the nearest authorized FWD dealer for priority data. 








This FWD has a successful service record 
on duty with Los Angeles Bureau of 
Power & Light. 








FWD trucks are the first choice of more 
than 150 public utilities for line construc- 
tion and maintenance 
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By L. C. ENFIELD 


President 
Union Telephone Co. 
Osage, Minn. 


NE DAY in the year 1900 two 
O prominent farmers, living near 
Osage, were talking things over, 
as farmers usually do, and one of them 
said to the other, “You know we need 
telephones in this community.” The 
other farmer said, “Well let’s have 
them.” That was the beginning of 
what is called the Union Telephone 
Co., of which I am now president. 

These two farmers, together with 
other interested farmers and business 
people of Osage and Ponsford, a small 
town 10 miles northwest of Osage, got 
together and organized the Union Tele- 
phone Co. They sold about 100 shares 
of stock at $25 per share and with this 
money bought wire, insulators, etc., 
and a switchboard and other equipment 
and established the central office in 
Osage. They also built a line to Park 
Rapids and connected it with the main 
line so they could talk with the rest of 
the world. 

To make this $2,500 go around, 
everybody agreed to go into the Tama- 
rack swamps and cut poles and install 
them, therefore, the poles and most 
of the labor were donated. The assess- 
ments were set at $6 per year which 
they thought enough to maintain their 
System. 

Of course, at that time all telephones 
and lines were new with a few splices 
so naturally service was very good and 
everybody was happy. In 1910 these 
people incorporated for 20 years and 
everything was going well they thought. 
But one very important detail was 
overlooked by the early pioneers of this 
company. They never stopped to think 
that their lines must: be maintained 
and no money was set aside each year 
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Company. Made Ends Mest 


This is a brief account how, under progressive manage- 


ment, a small company of a little over 100 stations, put 


its business in order rather than closing its doors. Address 


given before the recent Minnesota telephone convention. 


as a reserve for this purpose or for 
depreciation. 

About 25 years ago I came to Osage 
and went into the automobile business 
in a small way. As my business started 
to grow and continued to grow, I found 
much use for a telephone. As I became 
better acquainted I heard much about 
telephone service not being as good as 
it could be and sometimes I found cus- 
tomers could not get me or I couldn’t 
call them. 

Each year the company held its 
annual meeting and a lot was said, but 
very little was done except to raise 
rates a little one year and perhaps 
lower them the next. 

About 1938 a rural electrification 
project was started in our vicinity and 
as Osage and Ponsford and the farm- 
ing community needed electric current 
everybody was interested and joined 
the REA organization. 

I remember very well in June 1940 
when the current was turned on. Per- 
haps many of you have had the same 
experience. Lines were so noisy it was 
impossible to talk to any one. Some- 
thing had to be done so the directors 
consulted Jim Teneyke, manager of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
at Park Rapids who, of course, was 
eager to help. He told the directors 
they must put up a two-wire system 
and metallicize. A stockholders’ meeting 


was called and a $2.00 per telephone 
special assessment was levied to do 
this job. How far do you suppose $200 
went for material and labor to double 
the wire in 100 miles of line? Not very 
far. By this time it was late in 1942 
and everybody was desperate. 


The next annual meeting was held 
in January, 1943, and I was elected to 
the board and made president. I warned 
the directors that I would put the com- 
pany on its feet or resign and the board 
told me to go ahead and see what could 
be done. 

I consulted Jim Butler, the new Park 
Rapids manager of Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., and found out rates 
could not be raised except by authority 
of the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. 


I immediately wrote to A, N. Fan- 
cher, who is in charge of telephones 
for the commission, and told him of our 
troubles. He agreed to meet with us 
and on May 28, 1943, a general meet- 
ing was called in Osage Hall. Mr. 
Fancher was present and also our good 
friend, J. C. Crowley, secretary of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association. After 
listening to very interesting talks by 
Mr. Fancher and Mr. Crowley, who ad- 
vised us how we might overcome our 
difficulties, a general discussion was 
held. We were told that before we 
could raise rates we must restore good 
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telephone service. Finally it was agreed 
that another special assessment should 
be levied to put the lines in good con- 
dition and restore service. We raised 
about $1,000 and purchased 500 cedar 
poles and other materials and by the 
time winter rolled around we had good 
service, but many debts. 

Mr. Crowley prepared for us a peti- 
tion requesting a rate of $1.50 per 
month which we thought would raise 
enough money to properly maintain our 
system. I presented this petition to 
our board who turned it down saying 
the rates were too high. I returned 
the petition to Mr. Crowley telling him 
of our board’s action. He came right 
back with a letter which in my opinion 
was 100 per cent right. However, we 
finally decided to fight it out at the 
annual meeting which was held in 
February, 1944. 

At this meeting the majority voted 
to circulate Mr. Crowley’s petition 
among the subscribers. This was done 
as soon as possible and the required 
90 per cent of the subscribers were 
secured and the petition was sent in to 
the railroad and warehouse commission 
where it had to be approved and sent 
to the Office of Price Administration 
for approval. 

In the latter part of April, 1944, we 
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received the official “go ahead” sign 
from Mr. Fancher and Mr. Crowley 
and we started our new rate May 1 of 
that year. 

Since that time we have collected 
$1.50 per month from each subscriber 
and if bills are not paid by the 20th of 
each month the rate is $1.75. Most 
people pay before the 20th. 


“God Bless the Telephone" 


During 1944 our cash gross income 
was $2,850 as compared to $1,865 for 
1943; $1,480 in 1942 and as low as 
$765 in 1934. 


At the end of 1943 we had unpaid 
bills of $825, and now our secretary 
reports we will be out of debt by Feb- 
ruary when we hold our 1945 annual 
meeting. During 1944, we paid out 
about $2,800, which included $325 back 
taxes and interest. We have operated 
seven months on our new rates. 


During 1944 we also installed a 
switchboard and electric ringer—both 
making better service. 

One item of interest might be that 
the company’s first operator received a 
salary of $3.00 per week. Our present 
operator has completed her 33rd year 
of continuous service and started at 
$25 per month. She now gets $60. 


I realize I have perhaps forgotten 
many items of interest but I have tried 
to tell you as best I can the story of a 
small telephone company and its suc- 
cessful struggle for survival. 


In closing, I wish to say that with- 
out the able assistance of Mr. Crow- 
ley, Mr. Fancher, Mr. Teneyke and Mr. 
Butler, we perhaps would have failed 
to save our telephone company from 
passing out of existence. 


More than 500 wounded American soldiers are at Camp Shanks, N. Y., where they arrived February 


19, and on that day they gratefully exclaimed: “God bless the telephone 


od 


The reason is that the first day they landed from the German battleground they were given one, free 
telephone call to their families so they could inform their relatives that they were back in the United 
States safe, if not sound, for all had suffered injuries more or less serious. As the New York Times said: 


“Every man who arrived was allowed one, free telephone call to his home, no matter where it was. 


Some of them talked through bedside portable telephones. 


Others used a newly-designed open booth 


for wheel chair patients, while those who were able lined up at the public telephone booths in the 


hospital basements. 


“Red Cross workers and telephone operators who assisted them to make their calls choked with 
emotion many times as the veterans kept reassuring the folks back home that they were all right 


and that everything was wonderful. 


of the conversations who were in danger of breaking down.” 


It was obviously the mothers or fathers or wives on the other end 


Among the disabled Americans were many who had been captured by Nazi soldiers who proceeded to 
fire upon them after they were made prisoners. Many of these victims of Nazi treachery were left dead 
on the field. Those who later escaped by feigning death supplied testimony of this German disregard 


of the rules of war. 


Scrambled Speech 


According to Indianapolis (Ind.) Times Columnist Lowell Nussbaum, a Dixon, Ky., woman, 
wanting to call the Evansville Ration Board No. 82-1, got her numbers a little confused and told 
the operator she wanted to talk “to 82 blank 1.” The operator, translating “blank” as “neught,” 


rang 2-8201. 


Board, which quickly transferred the call to the correct bureau. 


As luck would have it, this happened to be the number of the Evansville Price 


>> “Is this Spruce tree tree tree?” “No this is Walnut fir fir fir fir.’ “Sorry, wrong lumber.” 


Fort Mifflin Bulletin 
TELEPHONY 
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told all about what happened or 

did not happen at Yalta, Malta, 
and Gibraltar, etc., official Washington, 
with one eye on war-front news, has 
settled down once more to the vexing 
study of domestic problems. Chief 
among these last week appeared to be 
labor troubles. In view of the recent 
activities of the special telephone panel 
of the National War Labor Board, ex- 
emplified by its recent report to, and 
commendations by, WLB Chairman 
Davis, it would be a good idea for tele- 
phone folks to take a sweeping glance 
around what has been developing in the 
field of labor regulation and agitation 
in general. This in addition, of course, 
to the particular telephone industry 
labor questions covered by the WLB 
panel. 


Ni: THAT Congress has been 


Most interesting of these broad de- 
velopments, by far, is the demand of 
John L. Lewis that the mine workers 
be given a “royalty” of 10 cents a ton 
on coal mined. The idea is not en- 
tirely new. Washington observers are 
inclined to think that Lewis was di- 
rectly inspired by the success of Jimmy 
(“Little Caesar”) Petrillo, czar of the 
strong AFL musicians union, who 
seems to have been the first labor 
leader to get away with the “royalty” 
commission idea. 

In Jimmy’s case, any company mak- 
ing phonograph records is to turn over 
to the musicians union, a “royalty” 
percentage on the sale of all records 
made from the master recording. Lewis 
wants the coal operators to kick back 
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Telephone industry should keep posted on broad trend in 
labor regulation and agitation. . . . John L. Lewis’ demand 
for royalty" on mined coal recited. . . . WLB telephone 


panel praised for its report on telephone wage questions 


by WLB Chairman Davis. 


the 10 cents-a-ton royalty on ali bitu- 
minous coal directly to individual 
miners on the basis of their respective 
production. 

Jimmy’s “royalty” idea for musicians 
is based on the theory that a phono- 
graph record is, in itself, a substitute 
for the performance of living musi- 
cians. For that reason, it might be 
plausibly viewed as tending to deprive 
living musicians of opportunities for 
more frequent employment. Hence, Pe- 
trillo’s “royalty” or commission col- 
lected against the sale of records which 
the musicians actually make. 

John Lewis does not have a parallel 
situation to justify his “royalty” de- 
mand. The coal actually sold is not a 
substitute for additional mining. In 
no sense, does it deprive the miners of 
opportunities for additional work. If 
anything, the increase in the sale price 
of coal, which might have to follow in 
order to absorb the new “royalty” ex- 
pense, sets coal back that much in the 
competitive market race with other 
fuels, such as oil or gas. That is not 
so important right now when the 
supply of all fuels is greatly exceeded 
by the demand. But in the postwar 


period it could mean quite a handicap 
for the coal industry in trying to pro- 
tect large industrial customers from 
the temptation to patronize competi- 
tive fuels. 

Furthermore, now that both Petrillo 
and Lewis have started this “royalty” 
ball rolling in the organized labor 
camp, who can say where it will stop? 
If miners are entitled to a “royalty” 
for every ton of coal mined and sold, 
are natural gas and oil workers also 
entitled to a “royalty” on the quantity 
of those fuels produced and sold? 
Should the same principle apply to 
workers engaged in making automo- 
biles, clothes, shoes, etc.? To bring the 
analogy home, how about telephone 
workers getting a percentage cut out of 
the telephone bills collected per month? 
And if all types of workers end up 
getting “royalties” on the production 
or sale of commodities which they fab- 
ricate or service which they render, 
will they be any the better off in the 
long run? This is suggested with 
reference to the time when the general 
price level of all commodities and serv- 
ices is increased to absorb the payment 
of “royalties.” 
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To reduce this issue to a very simple 
example, let us say the shoe workers 
get a “royalty” of 10 cents on every 
pair of shoes they turn out for sale. 
Let us say the hat factory workers get 
a 10-cent “royalty” on every hat. That 
means a $5.00 pair of shoes will have to 
sell for $5.10 and a $5.00 hat for $5.10. 
So when the shoe worker buys a hat 
he just gives his extra dime back to the 
hat maker and, vice versa, when the 
hat ‘maker buys a pair of shoes. Who 
wins on such a deal except, perhaps, 
some labor leaders who preside over 
the financial channels? 


Yet, it must be said for the Petrillo- 
Lewis idea that it does carry the con- 
troversial theory of profit sharing to 
the point of a sure thing. Up to now, 
labor leaders have been leary of “profit 
sharing” arrangements between capital 
and labor, for fear they might also 
mean “deficit sharing,” or 
like it, in poor times. 


something 


Some years ago when public atten- 
tion was focussed on the celebrated 
Washington Plan, which has been so 
successful in bringing down electric 
utility rates in the District of Colum- 
bia (while at the same time increasing 
earnings) a scholarly writer, sympa- 
thetic to labor, writing in Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly, suggested that the 
weakness of the Washington Plan of 
“profit sharing” was perhaps the fact 
that labor was left out of the two-way 
profit-sharing arrangement between 
utility management and the ratepayers. 
This, he observed, had a tendency to 
make management more efficient and 
economical — but at the expense of 
labor. Ratepayers, of course, get their 
share through reduced rates. 

Whereupon, this writer pointed out 
that, under the Washington Plan, the 
ratepayers also stand to share losses 
(as well as profits) during bad times, 
through automatic increases in utility 
rates. He raised the question whether 
labor would ever consent to such an 
arrangement—sharing the bitter with 
the sweet? The Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly writer had to admit that or- 
ganized labor leaders probably would 
never consent to any such potential 
liability on the payroll. Further, it 
was stated that they would not long 
hold their own jobs as labor leaders if 
they ever did make any such conces- 
sion. Share the profits? Yes. 
losses? Never! 


Share 


John L. Lewis, it seems, has astutely 
avoided this difficulty by resorting to 
the “royalty” idea. This places organ- 
ized labor on the same basis as that of 
an inventor. Under our patent laws 
for protecting the origin-of ideas and 
encouraging and rewarding the inspira- 
tional genius of our. inventors, we au- 
thorize the collection of a “royalty” 
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from any manufacturer using the in- 
ventor’s patent—regardless of whether 
the manufacturer is operating profit- 
ably or otherwise. 

Has the worker a moral right to such 
economic preferment? Is there any 
economic justification for this plan 
which places the worker on a level with 
the inventor and above the mere level 
of the investor (capital) or consumer 
—both of whom must take their chances 
and the market risks of supply and 
demand? 

It is an interesting question and one 
not lightly to be dismissed. For if 
labor is thus superior to both capital 
and the consumer, if it is entitled to 
economic benefits without correspond- 
ing risks, then our whole system is 
subject to change. There are those who 
believe that this change is just, and 
inevitable. There follows a little sug- 
gested explanation for this belief. 

Last week when the United States 
Third Army, under the command of 
General Patton, was capturing the 
ancient German border town of Trier, 
the world was reminded that it was 
the birthplace and long the residence 
of the famous German socialist and 


philosopher, Karl Heinrich Marx. It 
was Marx who threw the left wing 
intelligentsia of his day (and ever 


since) into almost cultish zeal with his 
doctrine of “surplus values.” 

Many readers will recall—at least 
vaguely—from days of student reading 
of, or subsequent references to, “Das 
Kapital.” Marx evolved the idea that 
any value which might arise from the 
manufacture of a salable product from 
its state as raw material, over and 
above actual operating expenses, should 
belong to the worker—not the manu- 
facturer. To prevent the worker from 
becoming, in turn, a capitalist by ex- 
ploiting this “surplus value” for his 
personal aggrandizement, Marx postu- 
lated his famous theory of state con- 
trol of production so that all such sur- 
plus values might be channeled into a 
common pool for the common benefit of 
all workers (“from each, according to 
his ability; to each, according to his 
need”’). 

Our western world generally has not 
accepted this theory of resolving all 
“surplus values” in favor of society 
(and at the expense of productive en- 
terprise) except to a limited and de- 
batable extent in the form of laws in 
the nature of social security legislation 
and so forth. Any nation, such as our 
own, which has grown and thrived upon 
a system of private competitive enter- 
prise, must retain some _ incentive 
(profit motive) for the “entrepreneur” 
to invest. This is the converse of the 
Marx idea, in that the profit motive 
system resolves all such “surplus 


values” in favor of the managerial 
producer. This system is based on the 
theory that such incentive results in 
more and more production, at less and 
less cost, for the benefit of everybody, 
including producer and worker and in- 


vestor (if the latter happens to be a 
third party). It has worked out pretty 
much that way too, especially in the 
United States. 

If we take a broad view, it is not 


difficult to conceive that such “surplus 
values” will increase, as a 
creases its under 
system, Marxism or private enterprise, 
Whether it would grow faster one way 
than the other might be debatable. But 
sum total values in Soviet Russia, for 
example, have certainly increased since 
the Bolshevik revolution. And we 
know, of course, that dollar values of 
real estate and commerce have multi- 
plied many fold in our own land since 
the days of a little more than a century 
ago when the entire Mississippi-Mis- 
souri valley area of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was surrendered by Napoleon 
Bonaparte for a paltry $15,000,000. 


nation in- 


production, either 


Yet, it is not so easy to see how we 
can those well 
within the same national economy. To 
place industry upon a Marxist 
basis of regulation while other indus- 
tries are permitted to go on operating 
under a profit motive system of private 
enterprise is likely to condemn the 
former to an investment “strike” and 
government ownership by default. The 
investor is likely to hesitate to risk his 
dollar in where it can be 
lost—but can never increase under any 
circumstances of prosperity or success 
—not while he still has a choice of 
placing it elsewhere, with 
portunity for such an increase in his 
dollar investment. 


mix up theories very 


one 


a business 


every op- 


Coming back now to our own tele- 
phone labor developments, the National 
Telephone Panel of the WLB last week 
won the praise of the WLB chairman, 
William H. Davis, for its five-point 
program for approaching telephone 
wage problems generally. This involves 
consideration of (1) maladjustments 
under the Little Steel Formula; (2) 
correction of “gross” inequities; (3) 
industry-wide consideration of wage 
stabilization in the telephone industry; 
(4) intra-company relationships; (5) 
shortening of wage progression sched- 
ules in some cases. Chairman Davis 
said: 


“The panel presented a careful and 
painstaking report, and the board 
(WLB) unanimously adopted its recom- 
mendations as a basis for wage stabili- 
zation in the operating telephone in- 
dustry. The guide lines and limitations 
recommended by the panel appear to 
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the board to represent a practical and 
sound approach to the peculiar prob- 
lems of the industry so far as those 
problems are covered by the report.” 


Let us take up these points sepa- 
rately, just by way of digesting the 
special panel’s report. 

(1) Maladjustment Under the Little 
Steel Formula: The report said: 


“The application of the Little Steel 
Formula in the telephone industry 
seems to present no special problems 
other than the technical ones arising 
fom the long automatic progression 
schedules. The board has already dealt 
with the question of maladjustments 
principally in the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. decisions. 
Most of the Bell companies have al- 
ready exhausted their maladjustment 
allowances. Few cases presently ap- 
pearing involve this question.” 


The panel went on to say that cases 
involving substandard wage levels will 
arise, but that it was going to defer 
comprehensive analysis of this prob- 
lem because of the much greater prob- 
lem of so-called “gross inequities.” 

(2) Correcting Gross 
The panel report divided this question 
in three problems: (1) The problem of 
comparable work; (2) the problem of 
“appropriate area rates,” and (3) the 
problem of comparing telephone wage 


Inequities: 


rates with sound and tested bracket 
rates. 
Under the problem of comparable 


work, the panel found that no agree- 
ment could ever be reached on a single 
job to which the various range of skills 
and requirements of telephone workers 
could be compared. Hence, the panel 
resolved this question by taking a 
group of jobs as a basis for compari- 
son. For example, various clerical jobs 
such as bookkeeping machine operators, 
file clerks, etce., were compared with 
traffic operator jobs. The same ap- 
proach was made in the plant depart- 
ment craftsmen, which comprise about 
85 per cent of the male non-supervi- 
sory plant force. 

In solving the problem of area wage 
rates, the panel refuses to follow the 
Bell System argument that it has his- 
torically set its rates in line with pre- 
vailing rates for roughly comparable 
jobs. Instead, the panel recommended 
the use of the “minimum of the going 
rates within the bracket” as the upper 
limit for wage adjustment to correct 
gross inequities. These rates represent 
the minima for comparable jobs for 
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Lincoln, Neb., and R. A. Smith, Chicago, who recently resigned from the committee. 


which stabilized rates have been estab- 
lished by regional boards throughout 
the country. 

The problem of comparing telephone 
wage rates with sound and tested 
bracket rates was said to be influenced 
by the fact that rate ranges of Bell 
telephone companies have been char- 
acterized by an unusually wide dollar 


spread between range minimum and 
range maximum. This range is also 
said to be unusual in the number of 


years required for automatic progres- 
sions of minimum to maximum. 

The panel said that no single re- 
gional board rate range for a job clas- 
sification will be employed to test tele- 
phone rate ranges because the panel 
has found that comparisons must also 
be made with jobs in outside industry. 
And so the panel suggested develop- 
ment of a “stabilizing range” for tele- 
phone job classification, based on re- 
gional board bracket minima. 

(3) Industry-Wide Consideration in 
Wage Stabilization: The panel feels 
that the relationship between various 
Bell System companies has had an in- 
fluence on setting wage rates and that 
it would be unstabilizing for the Bell 
System as a whole if wage adjustments 
to correct gross inequities were made 
without consideration of established 
differentials between Bell companies. 

(4) Intra-Company Adjustments: 
The panel finds that there are well- 
established relations between the wage 
levels of the various departments in the 


Bell companies, particularly in the 
wages of female employes which have 
usually been increased about the same 
time and in about the same amount. 
The panel proposes to take into ac- 
count these intra-company wage rela- 
tionships. 


(5) Shortening of Wage Progression 
Schedules: The panel finds that al- 
though there is a tendency on the part 
of many companies and all unions to 
shorten telephone wage progression 
schedules, the process should not be 
uniform. It was pointed out that a 
shortening is more justifiable in the 
case of traffic operators. 


With respect to the Independent tele- 
phone company field, the panel report 
stated: 


“The panel has given its main con- 
sideration to the Bell System. It has 
not fully explored the wage problems 
of Independent companies. It is able 
to inform the board, however, that 
most of the wage questions peculiar to 
the Independent field will revolve 
around (1) the problems of substand- 
ard wages, and (2) the problems of 
the relationship of Independent and 
Bell rates. 


“The panel requests the board to 
permit it to report later any special 
problems of wage stabilization in the 
Independent telephone field, if such 
problems appear to require substantial 
deviation from the general recommen- 
dations of this report.” 


mumbled a Marine officer as he thumbed through a telephone directory on 


his return from 26 months in the Southwest Pacific. “I don’t remember the name of the man 
my sister married, so how can I find the telephone number to call my wife? She’s living with 


my sister.” * 
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By Ray BLAty 


N THE TELEPHONE industry ev- 
i ery employe of each company should 

be an assistant to the president. We 
believe that this is literally true, for 
as a class, telephone employes are the 
most faithful of any industry. Like- 
wise, it is true that they seldom quit 
the telephone business to enter another 
industry. 


The postwar era will bring a new 
high density wood that is impervious 
to dilute acids, alcohol solutions and 
burns. This new product is known as 
“pluswood” and in substance is a resin- 
impregnated plywood, heated by high 
frequency currents and simultaneously 
compressed under heavy pressure. 


Natural, uncolored pluswood is dark, 
toward a deep rich brown. It carries 
a wood grain with a high, permanent 
glossy finish—a luster that is said to 
be practically unassailable to wear and 
exposure. In general, the character- 
istics of this alloy wood are comparable 
to metal, and metal working tools are 
needed to machine it. It can be sawed, 
drilled, turned, threaded, milled and 
tapped. Being highly resistant to de- 
cay, pluswood also is highly resistant 
to fire when fire retarding salts are 
impregnated with the treating resin. It 
has an almost unscratchable surface, 
it is reported. No doubt this new wood 
product will prove ideal for manual 
switchboard keyshelfs and perhaps may 
be used to advantage for the fabrica- 
tion of the complete switchboard cab- 
inet. 
* * * 


The need for hermetically-sealed or 
pressurized enclosures for housing re- 
lays, transformers, coils and other 
communication equipment parts is defi- 
nitely on the increase. The accompany- 
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ing photograph shows various types of 
sealed headers and sealed mountings 
which may be used for electrical and 
electronic components. This design 
typifies headers for can type units 
which may be fabricated with any de- 
sired number of hermetically-sealed 
connections. Terminals used are the 
glass bead type. These terminals are 
shockproof, heat resistant and provide 
a chemically bonded seal between shell 
and glass, as well as between glass and 
electrode. The glass is annealed for 
strain elimination, thus assuring im- 
munity to thermal or mechanical shock. 





These electrodes resist corrosion and 


solder well. 
ment units 
used in the 
war. They 


No doubt sealed equip- 
will be more generally 
telephone field after the 
will pay big dividends. 


* * * 


We hear a lot of conversation these 
days about standardization in industry. 
Standardization essentially means re- 
ducing to or comparing to a standard. 
Webster states, “A standard: That 
which is established by authority, cus- 
tom, or general consent, as a model or 
example; criterion; test; in general, a 
definite level, degree, material, char- 
acter, quality, or the like, viewed as 
that which is proper and adequate for 
a given purpose.” 

There is no doubt that standardiza- 


tion of many articles in the telephone 
industry would be a fine idea. Consid- 
erable benefit would be gained by the 
use of standard machine screws for the 
assembly of all central office equip- 
ment. Certainly more parts will be 
standardized by manufacturers as time 
passes on, but we do not agree with 
those who claim that in the postwar 
period all industry will be standard- 
ized. We base our opinion on the fact 
that standardization is not a new idea 
and even Confucius (552-470 BC) 
said: “Now throughout the empire, all 
carriages have wheels with the same 
tread, all writing is with the same char- 
acters and for conduct, there are the 
same rules.” 

We do not feel that standardization 
in the telephone industry should be car- 
ried to a point which will eliminate 
healthy competition. 


k * * 


Maj. John G. Hubbard, Signal Corps, 
formerly with the Plant Engineering 
Agency in Philadelphia, Pa., recently 
received a Certificate of Merit for ob- 
taining information in an area under 
enemy fire, according to advice received 
from headquarters in the European 
Theater of Operations, U. S. Army. Be- 
fore entering active military service, 
Major Hubbard was district construc- 
tion superintendent for the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co., Camden, N. J. 


* * * 


William Feather, editor of the Cop- 
perweld magazine states, “Half the 
time when we’re home, we wish we 
hadn’t answered the telephone.” It is 
the opinion of the writer that more 
than half of the telephone calls to the 
average home carry good rather than 
unwelcome news; otherwise we wouldn't 
have so many residence telephones. 
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“Dervigy, 
the Illinois Telephone Association 


and traffic editor 


young ladies demonstrated that 

they are especially well adapted 
to the work of operating switchboards. 
This fact is corroborated in an article 
appearing in Telecommunications Re- 
The article states: 


F vou IN the history of telephony, 


ports. 


“The telephone switchboards for the 


Army’s communications nerve center 
in Paris are being staffed by more 
than 100 WACs, under the command 
of Gen. John C. H. Lee, commanding 


general of the communications zone of 
the European Theater of Operations, 
the War Department announced Octo- 
ber 26. 

“Flown overseas for their special 
mission, the WAC operators have 
moved along with the advancing Allied 
forces starting in London, where they 
adapted their Army Signal Corps train- 
ing to the British telephone system. 
Later, they moved on into Normady 
where they worked with a combination 
of French and American Army instru- 
ments. 

“In Paris, the WACs 
calls with German instruments which 
were superimposed on the French 
switchboards by the enemy and with 
French and also U. S. Army Signal 
Corps equipment. Wherever they were 
stationed, the WACs pitched into the 
job of handling the telephonic com- 
munications essential to keeping the 
huge arteries of food, ammunition and 
supplies running smoothly from the 
rear to the front lines. 


“In commenting on their services, 
one of their commanding officers said, 
‘They are better operators than men. 
They can handle a board full of calls 
faster and smoother and never get 
fussed. Only when something goes 
Wrong mechanically and there’s a jam, 
do they call in the installations and 
repair men.’ 

“Their duties at the present time 
attach them to a Signal service bat- 
talion charged with the task of in- 
stalling, maintaining and operating 
telephone communications in the area 
of the French capital. 


“Under the most adverse circum- 
stances, this group of telephone women 
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are routing 


has shown they have enduring qualities 
comparable to those of the men. While 
in Normandy, they lived under field 
conditions and worked at switchboards 
installed in the wine cellar and stables 


of an old chateau. During the rainy 
season, six inches of water accumulated 
on the ancient stone floors, but the 
WACs continued to plug in their calls 
without a halt. 


“These WACs range in age from 20 
to 50 years and come from all sections 
of the United States. Many were tele- 
phone operators in civilian life, some 
have been trained by the Signal Corps 
and the remainder were recruited from 
among teachers, secretaries, typists and 
housewives.” 


Operating switchboards isn’t the only 
task telephone women are performing 
during the present era. They are making 
many worthwhile contributions toward 
winning the war. A large part of the 
telephone women in the United States 
are engaged in some form or another 





Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 

The governor-elect, Mayor 
Frank J. Lausche, Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently was still a little shaken 
by his experiences the previous 
night. 

Following a city council meet- 
ing, he telephoned to Columbus 
to get hotel reservations. He iden- 
tified himself to the operator. 


While he waited with Mrs. 
Lausche for the call to be com- 
pleted, he turned casually to his 
wife, forgetting to cover the 
mouthpiece, and said, “Let’s go 
someplace to eat.” 

Came a voice from the wire: 
“I can’t now, Governor, but I'll 
be through at 11.” 

















of win-the-war efforts, either in groups 
or as individuals. Thousands donate 
time and money to supply a wide 
variety of gifts for service men in hos- 
pitals and on active duty. They are 
knitting sweaters, rolling bandages for 
the American Red Cross, donating to 
blood banks, serving as nurses’ aides 
and working at USO canteens. Others 
are specializing in writing letters to 
boys in the service. Some girls visit 
wounded soldiers in hospitals and write 
letters for them to their families. 

Yes, our telephone women are doing 
a marvelous job on duty, and off duty, 
at the tasks they have assumed to help 
win the war. 


Questions from lilincis Operators 

(1) Is a ringing clearance prefer- 
able to a verbal clearance? 

(2) Why should an NF ticket be 
counted as a canceled call? 

(3) What is the advantage to the 
subscriber of direct toll center record- 
ing? 

(4) What is an intercepting posi- 
tion? 

(5) What phrase should the chief 
operator use in answering her tele- 
phone? 

The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 37. 


Vv 
Plans Plant Rehabilitation 


W. G. Perrow, secretary-treasurer, 
Moab-Newman Lake Telephone Co., 
Newman Lake, Wash., announced, after 
a meeting at which K. F. Peuck was 
elected president of the company, that 
if labor is available, considerable work 
will be done in rehabilitating the com- 
pany’s 50-mile line. The company serves 
East Farms, Otis Orchards and the 
Newman Lake area. 
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AT&T ANNUAL REPORT 
OUTLINES RURAL PROGRAM 


ITH THE industry and certain 
¥ political figures directing atten- 
tion to the problem of expanding rural 
telephone service, President Walter S. 
Gifford, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., outlined, in his annual re- 
port to AT&T stockholders for the 
year 1944, the Bell System’s postwar 
program to extend present facilities 
and to adopt new methods to serve 
rural areas. 

“The intensive program for extend- 
ing service to farm families, which was 
being carried on before the war, will 
be resumed as quickly as_ possible. 
Rural telephone service in this country 
is already more highly developed than 
in any other. Despite this, the tele- 
phone industry would like to see many 
more farms with telephones. To bring 
this about, the Bell System has devel- 
oped important new facilities and 
methods. High-strength steel wire, per- 
mitting longer distances between poles, 
reduces the cost of extending lines into 
areas not previously covered. 

“A method of sending telephone 
messages over rural electric power 
lines was under development by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories before the war 
and it is clear that a successful system 
of this kind can be produced. These 
and other improvements, including pos- 
sible application of radio to reach re- 
mote spots, promise a substantial post- 
war increase in the number of farms 
having telephone service,” Mr, Gifford 
said. 


States Communications Needs 

“Communications requirements of 
the nation continued in 1944 to match 
the forward march of America’s war 
power, and the amount of telephone 
service provided by the Bell System in 
the third full year of war stood at new 
high levels at each quarter of the year. 

“The responsibility of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
associated companies is to give nation- 
wide and overseas telephone service to 
a country devoted to winning a war. 
In 1944 all war demands for service 
were met fully and promptly. War 
needs first will continue to be the sys- 
tem’s policy until the war is won. 

“All telephones essential to the war 
were installed without delay, although 
shortages of telephone equipment for 
civilian use presented a severe problem 
in many localities. The reason for this, 
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of course, is that telephone manufac- 
turing plants and their manpower must 
be devoted almost exclusively to pro- 
duction of war equipment for the Army 
and Navy. 

“For the same reason, distance lines 
and switchboards are insufficient to 
permit handling the increased long dis- 
tance traffic with peacetime speed, but 
calls important to the war have been 
put through promptly and the average 
speed of service has been well main- 
tained, considering the extreme diffi- 
culties. Telephone men and women, 
who have had more business to handle 
than facilities to handle it with, have 
been greatly helped at their task by 
the understanding cooperation of the 
public. Likewise, within the telephone 
industry, there has been the most help- 
ful cooperation between the Bell Sys- 
tem and the 6,100 independently-owned 
connecting telephone companies, which 
operate more than 5,000,000 telephones 
in all parts of the country,” Mr. Gif- 
ford reviewed. 


Looks to Postwar Needs 

“As long as the war lasts, war tele- 
phone needs come first. The Bell Sys- 
tem is, however, looking ahead to post- 
war needs and opportunities, and is 
making plans for the future. 

“When switchboards, cable, tele- 
phones and other equipment can again 
be manufactured in the quantities 
needed, the first job of the system will 
be to build the plant required to pro- 
vide telephone _service of peacetime 
quality for all who want it. The pro- 
gram of plant betterments which has 
been suspended because of the war also 
will be resumed. 

“To attain these objectives, the sys- 
tem is faced with expenditures for 
plant estimated at more than a billion 
dollars. In addition, with good gen- 
eral business conditions, the need for 
facilities to care for current growth 
will be substantial. The system, there- 
fore, expects to have a record construc- 
tion program for several years and is 
making preliminary engineering and 
organization plans to the extent now 
practicable,” Mr. Gifford said. 


Reports on Earnings 

“Bell System operating revenues in 
1944 were $1,769,705,000, an increase 
of $121,628,000, or 7.4 per cent over 
1943. Operating expenses before taxes 


increased, $87,925,000, or 8.4 per cent, 
After taxes, operating income and 
other income totaled $224,786,000, or 
$11,450,000 less than in 1943. Interest 
charges decreased $3,552,000. The net 
income of the system applicable to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
stock for 1944 was $169,857,000, or 
$8.89 per share, compared with $9.59 
in 1943. The average number of shares 
outstanding in 1944 was 19,099,723, 
compared with 18,719,815 in 1943, 

“Net income of the company for 1944 
(which includes the company’s interest 
in earnings of subsidiaries only to the 
extent that such earnings have been 
received as dividends) was $8.54 per 
share, compared with $9.00 per share 
in 1943. 

“Notwithstanding the record volume 
of business, earnings of the system in 
1944 were at the rate of only 5.5 per 
cent on the total capital invested in the 
business. In the three war years, 1942, 
1943 and 1944, earnings on invested 
capital averaged only 5.5 per cent. 
These are the lowest earnings on in- 
vestment in the history of the system, 
except in the worst years of the depres- 
sion in the early 1930’s. In spite of 
temporary economies resulting from 
the present overloading of the tele- 
phone plant, the upward trend of ex- 
penses and taxes and the reductions 
made in long distance rates have more 
than offset the increased volume of 
business. In percentage of revenue, 
earnings today are lower than they 
have ever been before,” the president 
pointed out. 


Taxes Increase 

“Taxes for the Bell System, includ- 
ing the Western Electric Co. and the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, amounted 
to $514,393,000 in 1944, compared with 
$449,314,000 in 1943. Federal taxes 
alone, included in these figures, were 
$360,138,000 in 1944, compared to 
$302,876,000 in 1943, or an increase of 
18.9 per cent. Total taxes, which were 
already equal to $15.09 a share of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
stock in 1941, amounted to $26.24 a 
share in 1944. 

“In addition, the Bell System com- 
panies collect and turn over to the 
federal government certain excise taxes 
on local and long distance telephone 
service borne directly by the telephone 
users. In 1944, these excise taxes 
amounted to $240,000,000. In the three 
full war years to date, the total taxes 
paid by the Bell System to the federal 
government, plus the excise taxes col- 
lected on behalf of the government, 
have amounted to almost one and 4 
half billion dollars,” Mr. Gifford ac- 
counted. 


“There were 21,580,300 Bell System 
TELEPHONY 
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telephones in service at the end of 
1944, an increase of 333,700 for the 
year. This compares with an increase 
of 1,233,700 in 1943. About 51,000 of 
the telephones added in 1944 were ac- 
quired through purchase of the Key- 
stone System properties in Pennsyl- 
yania and New Jersey. Applications 
for telephone service which were being 
held for lack of facilities increased 
from 650,000 to 1,500,000 during the 
year. 

“The number of toll and long dis- 
tance telephone conversations continued 
to rise to new peak levels and totaled 
1,400,000,000 in 1944, or 8.3 per cent 
above 1943. Long distance conversa- 
tions handled by the Long Lines De- 
partment of the company increased to 
176,700,000 and were 18 per cent above 
1943. This is almost as many conversa- 
tions as the Long Lines Department 
handled in the three years, 1938, 1939 
and 1940, put together,” Mr. Gifford 
said. 

“Since December, 1941, when this 
country went to war, in spite of short- 
ages of equipment, Bell System tele- 
phones in service have increased by 
nearly 3,000,000, and long distance 
conversations have more than doubled. 
These large increases in load have been 
taken care of with relatively little use 
of critical materials. For example, 
since the beginning of the war, only 
50,000 tons of copper have been added, 
while 30,000 tons have been salvaged, 
resulting in a net increase of only 
20,000 tons, as compared with 200,000 


tons which would have been used if 
copper were readily available. The in- 
crease in business has been handled 


to a large extent by overloading the 
plant, by adding types of facilities 
which require small use of critical ma- 
terials, by reducing working stocks of 
equipment to a bare minimum and by 
furnishing party line service to many 
customers who would prefer individual 
lines. The continued use of these meas- 
ures increases progressively the magni- 
tude of the postwar problem of restor- 
ing the telephone plant to normal. 

“Through greater experience in han- 
dling wartime traffic and greater skill 
in using available facilities, the aver- 
age time required to complete long 
distance calls was reduced to 3.3 
minutes from 3.7 minutes in 1943. This 
improvement reversed the trend of the 
three previous years. The proportion 
of toll and long distance calls com- 
pleted while the calling party remained 
at the telephone was increased to 85 
per cent from 82 per cent in 1943,” 
he pointed out. 


Rates Not Higher 
“Although the price -of practically 
everything has increased in wartime, 
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telephone rates have not increased. On 
the contrary, long distance rates have 
been reduced substantially, reductions 
having been made in each of the past 
two years. These reductions total about 
$55,000,000 annually,” the president 
said. 


Total Wages Increase 


“Total payrolls of the Bell System 
for 1944, including Western Electric 
and the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
were $1,073,928,000, an increase of 
$106,518,000 over 1943. The schedules 
of pay of Bell System employes are the 
highest they have ever been,” he said. 


More Women Employes 

“Employes in the Bell System, in- 
cluding Western Electric and the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, numbered 439,- 
700 at the end of the year, an increase 
of 500 over the number at the end of 
1943. To secure this increase and to 
replace losses, it was necessary to em- 
ploy 183,000 people, most of whom were 
women. At the end of 1944, there were 
142,400 men in the Bell System, while 
the women numbered 297,300, or 68 per 
cent of the force. The ratio of women 
to men continued unchanged from that 
of 1943,” he said. 


Employes in the Services 

“At the end of the year, there were 
58,800 Bell System employes in the 
armed forces. Of these, 54,100 were 
men and 4,700 were women. About 
two-thirds were in the Army and the 
remainder in the Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard. In addition, there 
are 3,300 who, following discharge 
from military service, applied for re- 
instatement in the Bell System and all 
of these have been suitably placed,” 
Mr. Gifford said. 


Stockholders Increase 


“During 1944, stockholders of record 
increased by 16,302 to a total of 668,- 
013 at the end of the year. The stock 
is widely held by men and women from 
every walk of life, and more than half 
of them have held shares for 10 years 
or more. Approximately 60,000 Bell 
System employes own stock in the com- 
pany. The average number of shares 
held per stockholder at the end of 
1944 was 29. No stockholder held as 
much as one-half of 1 per cent of the 
total stock.” 


Western Electric Aids U. S. 

“Sales of the Western Electric Co., 
including its subsidiaries, largely ex- 
ceeded in 1944 the sales of any previous 
year and amounted to $926,851,000, an 
increase of 30 per cent over 1943. Of 
these sales, $788,860,000 were to the 
United States government and repre- 
sented 85 per cent of the total, com- 


pared with $596,112,000, or 83 per cent 
in the previous year. At the close of 
the year, the backlog of unfilled gov- 
ernment orders was $747,000,000. Sales 
to the Bell telephone companies were 
slightly higher than in 1943, but were 
limited to repair, maintenance and op- 
erating requirements, to such extensions 
of telephone facilities, largely long dis- 
tance facilities, as were authorized on 
a priority basis to meet essential war- 
time needs and to a limited number of 
telephone instruments for civilian use 
made in the last quarter of the year. 
“Earnings of the Western 
including its subsidiaries, were $13,- 
858,000 in 1944, or substantially the 
same as in the preceding year, notwith- 
standing the larger volume of business. 
As these earnings resulted largely from 
its operations on government contracts, 
they are subject to renegotiation. Al- 
though renegotiation proceedings have 
not yet been completed for 1943 or 
started for 1944, the company believes 
that adequate provision has been made 
for any adjustments arising from re- 
negotiation,” Mr. Gifford stated. 


Electric 


Reviews Plant and Facilities 

“Total expenditures for new 
struction were $170,000,000 in 
compared with $154,000,000 in 1943 
and $345,000,000 in 1942. Exchange 
plant construction, including installa- 
tion of equipment at customers’ prem- 
ises, accounted for $100,000,000 of the 
1944 expenditures, and $70,000,000 was 
for additional toll and long distance 
circuits and associated switching equip- 
ment. 


con- 
1944, 


“At the end of the year, investment 


in Bell System telephone plant was 
$5,512,395,000, an increase of $124,- 


605,000 during the year. Depreciation 
and amortization reserves amounted to 
$1,882,844,000, or 34.2 per cent of the 
plant investment. About $50,000,000 of 
plant built particularly to meet the 
needs of the armed forces and war in- 
dustries has been segregated in the ac- 
counts, and special depreciation rates 
are being used which recognize the 
shorter than average life of much of 
this plant,” he stated. 


Employes Pensioned 


“The pension trust funds of Bell 
System companies, including Western 
Electric and the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, amounted to $513,342,000 at the 
end of 1944. Pension accruals added 
to the trust funds during the year 
amounted to approximately $67,340,000, 
or 6.3 per cent of the payroll. Pension 
disbursements from trust funds during 
the year were $11,816,000. At the end 
of the year, there were 8,917 men and 
4,766 women, or a total of 13,683 on 
the service pension payrolls,” Mr. Gif- 
ford concluded. 
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TYPE 35E97 C-A-X—Unlimited Capacity, TYPE 36Al C-A-X—Capacity, 19 Local 
Lines, 4 Connecting Links (“Cord Cir- 
cuits"), 3 Toll Trunks. 


TYPE 32A32 C-A-X—Capacities: 50 Lines 
and 7 Links; 90 Lines and 14 Links; and Provides All Desired Services. 
8 Toll Trunks. 
OTHER AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC C-A-X's 
TYPE 36A3—Capacity, 9 Lines, 3 Links, TYPE 36A24—Capacities, up to 200 Lines, 
2 Toll Trunks. 20 Links, 18 Toll Trunks. Relay-type, 
employing the famous “Rotor relay." 


TYPE 32A44—Capacities, like Type 32A32 
(above), but serves heavily loaded lines, 


magneto or c.b., grounded or metallic. 
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AND IN MOST OF THE STATES BETWEEN, Automatic Electric C-A-X-'s are 
serving right now, giving fine modern dial service to telephone users, and bringing 
a fair return to the operating companies. Not just a few, but hundreds of these 
unattended dial switchboards have been installed. Many already have records of 
twenty to thirty years of dependable service. 


So when you select Automatic Electric C-A-X for your small exchanges, you are 
choosing a combination of features which have proved their value. Among them: 


Switch-type equipment, dependable in operation, with simple straightforward 
circuits—easy to follow and to understand. 


Unattended operation, with only an occasional simple check-up. 
Local and toll service so attractive that your exchange cannot help but grow. 


Unit construction, which makes it easy to increase capacity as needed. 


Automatic Electric Company pioneered the C-A-X idea, and gave it practical form 
in a complete line of unattended automatic units which have steadily grown in favor 
throughout the country. That is why you can select Automatic Electric C-A-X with 
complete assurance. May we give you facts and figures for your own situation? 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 











Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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The Army-Navy "E" Pen- 
nant, with four stars for 
continued achievement in 
production, flies over the 
plant of Automatic Electric 
Company. 








WEST COAST ASSOCIATIONS 
OPPOSE RURAL LEGISLATION 


HREE West Coast Independent tele- 

phone associations—the Washington 
Independent Telephone Association, 
the Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and the California Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association — have 
announced, through the associations’ 
Pacific Coast Independent Telephone 
Committee on Rural Service, their op- 
position to federal legislation designed 
to finance extension of rural telephone 
service. 

This policy of these associations was 
made public in a joint letter to Carl D. 
Brorein, chairman of the Rural Tele- 
phone Legislation Committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, and R. A. Lumpkin, chair- 
man of the USITA Rural Telephone 
Service Committee, after the Pacific 
Coast committee held a two-day con- 
ference on February 13 and 14 in San 
Francisco. 

In submitting the views of the three 
western associations to Mr. Brorein 
and Mr. Lumpkin, J. T. Naylor, secre- 
tary of the Pacific Coast Independent 
Committee on Rural Service, stated 
that, in dealing with the rural service 
problem, the USITA could expect full 
cooperation and support from the West 
Coast associations and his committee. 


Following are the members of the 
Pacific Coast committee: J. W. Baker, 
Spokane, Wash.; W. H. Dean, Hood 
River, Ore.; C. E. Hoy, Spokane; L. A. 
Gritten, Portland, Ore.; D. O. Hood, 
Medford, Ore.; J. W. Wells, Sheridan, 
Ore.; A. N. Sehns and A. W. Lambert, 
San Francisco, Calif.; C. F. Mason and 
J. T. Naylor, Santa Monica, Calif., and 
F. V. Rhodes, Ocean Park, Calif. 


Following is the full text of Mr. 
Naylor’s letter to the USITA rural 
committee chairmen: 


‘At a meeting held in San Francisco, 
Calif., February 13 and 14, it was de- 
cided by this committee [Pacific Coast 
Independent Telephone Committee on 
Rural Service] that this communication 
should be submitted to you on behalf 
of the Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Oregon Independent 
Telephone Association and California 
Independent Telephone Association. 

“The purpose of our letter is to in- 
form you of the general collective point 
of view held by Independent telephone 
companies operating in the states of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, California 
and Nevada, and to advise you of the 
unqualified support and cooperation 
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which your committees and the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, in general, may expect from this 
committee and the three associations 
represented. 

“A four-point policy evolved from 
the San Francisco meeting. That policy 
is stated hereinafter for such consider- 
ation as you care to accord it. 


“On Proposed Federal Legislation: 
Federal legislation on rural telephone 
service appears to us at this date to be 
both unnecessary and undesirable. 


“The Independent telephone indus- 
try has undertaken to improve and ex- 
pand its rural telephone service. Col- 
lective efforts of the entire industry 
are now being directed toward meet- 
ing rural service needs. It appears that 
in advance of relaxation of wartime 
limitations upon telephone plant ex- 
pansion, solution to the technical and 
economic problems created by these 
rural service demands will be found. 
Effect is being given to furnishing sat- 
isfactory rural service as rapidly as it 
is in the nation’s best interest to do so. 

“The industry should oppose pro- 
posals for government auspices for 
telephone service and should prepare 
now to meet all reasonable rural serv- 
ice requirements hoping to be able to 
carry out the industry’s plans without 
government competition, but at the 
same time exploring all practical ways 
and means of excelling in quality, per- 
manence and general worth any com- 
munication service which government 
might sponsor or underwrite. 


“On Cooperative (Subscriber) Own- 
ership of Rural Telephone Facilities: 
All Independent telephone companies 
should be indoctrinated with the point 
of view that where it is feasible eco- 
nomically and technically all service 
needs will be met by the nearest com- 
mercial telephone company. 

“More efficient and effective usage 
of manpower and materials can be 
made by existing commercial telephone 
companies than by existing or by gov- 
ernment subsidized cooperatives. 

“Alertness of national and state as- 
sociations to rural problems should be 
guaranteed and should be perpetuated 
indefinitely to ascertain that any In- 
dependent company, regardless of size, 
may avail itself of inexpensive but ex- 
pert advice on meeting rural service 
needs. 


“On Technical and Economic Prob- 
lems: The concerted effort of national 
and state telephone associations should 
immediately be devoted to aggressive 
exploration of new technical and com- 
mercial means of furnishing rural serv- 
ice. As practical methods and costs are 
developed, these should be publicized 
vigorously and all telephone companies 
should be urged to put them into effect. 

“Immediate steps are particularly 
desirable in the direction of learning 
all practical possibilities of using power 


line carrier facilities, of using radio 
links and of modifying existing tele. 
phone company commercial policies, 


“On Rural Surveys and Studies: The 
concerted effort of national and state’ 
associations should continue to be dj- 
rected toward studying the rural tele- 
phone market with a view to accurately 
evaluating the need for rural improve. 
ment and expansion, and to furnish q 
basis for adapting to use all applicable 
technical and economic discoveries. 

“This committee is striving to take 
constructive action in line with the 
foregoing policy. Results will be de- 
scribed to your committees as they ma- 
terialize. This committee will in no 
instance act independently of your 
committees, either in respect to fed- 
eral legislation or in the shaping of 
national policy, but will consider its 
obligation in these matters fulfilled by 
conveying our point of view to your 
committees and by actively cooperating 
with you. 

“Sufficient copies of this transmittal 
are enclosed for distribution to the 
members of your respective commit- 
tees.” 


The Pacific Coast Independent Com- 
mittee has been active in studying the 
rural telephone situation for several 
weeks, and, in addition to the February 
meeting, it has held two other major 
meetings—one on December 8, 1944, 
and the other on January 10. 


In its deliberations, the committee 
has sought and received the coopera- 
tion and advice of the California Rail- 
road Commission, the California Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Walter B. 
Wessels, telephone and telegraph engi- 
neer, and W. W. Dunlop, senior engi- 
neer, telephone and telegraph division 
of the California commission, and J. J. 
Deuel, director of the public utilities 
department of the farm bureau federa- 
tion, and representatives of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. met with 
the Independent committee on Decen- 
ber 9 to discuss ways and means of im- 
proving and expanding telephone serv- 
ice in rural areas. Mr. 
ducted the meeting. 


Wessels con- 


On January 10, the Independent 
committee met with representatives of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to ex- 
plore the feasability of joint action in 
investigation possibilities of using 
power line facilities to furnish both 
rural electric and rural telephone serv- 
ice. It is reported that the discussions 
resulted in the appointment of fact 
finding committees to assemble data 
concerning joint use of power lines so 
it can be brought into use on the West 
Coast as soon as possible. 
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Kentucky Commission Denies 
Rehearing to REA Co-ops 

The Kentucky Public Service Com- 
mission has denied a rehearing to four 
REA co-ops opposing the 1,156-mile 
rural expansion of the Kentucky-West 
Virginia Power Co., it was announced 
February 28 by Thomas B. McGregor, 
commission chairman. (TELEPHONY, 
February 24, page 30; March 3, page 
30.) 


Curtis Brown, Brandenburg, Ky., 
president of the Kentucky Rural Elec- 
tric Co-operatives Association, imme- 
diately began plans to appeal the case 
to the courts, it is understood. The 
legal fight will be financed jointly by 
all the co-operatives in the state, not- 
withstanding that only four are directly 
affected. They have 20 days in which 
to file their appeal. 


Two other major developments have 
occurred since the commission ap- 
proved the power company’s $2,085,- 
508 rural expansion program January 
22, following hearings in July, 1943. 
They are: 


(1) REA immediately suspended 
loan allotments to Kentucky co-opera- 
tives until their ability to be self-liqui- 
dating can be re-examined in light of 
the January 22 order allowing the Ken- 
tucky-West Virginia Power Co. to 
make 151 rural extensions in territory 
claimed by the four co-operatives. 

(2) The co-operatives announced 
they will ask the 1946 legislature to 
remove them from jurisdiction of the 
public service commission. 


Commission Chairman McGregor said 
the record will show the commission’s 
soundness of judgment in granting the 
power company’s rural expansion. He 
cited the following points as justifying 
the order: 


(1) The power company pledged 
rate reductions, contingent upon the 
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expansion, that would reduce service 
below REA charges. 
(2) The area to be served is not 


farm lands, but is dotted with coal 
mines, mining camps and saw mills. 

(3) Most of the extensions proposed 
would be lines leading direct from 
many substations which the power com- 
pany already operates in the area. 

(4) The new sections proposed to 
be served lie at the edges of territory 
now served by the power company and 
logically belong to it by reasons of 
proximity, accessibility and noncompe- 
tition with REA in its development of 
farm service. 

Vv 


Establish Prudent Investment 
Theory in North Dakota 

The 29th Legislative Assembly of 
North Dakota recently passed a law 
(Senate Bill No. 47) which establishes 
the prudent investment method for the 
valuation of public utility property for 
rate-making purposes, 

The new law, which was signed by 
Gov. Fred G. Aandahl on February 23, 
1945, reads as follows: 


“Section 1. The value of the property 
of a public utility, as determined by 
the public service commission for rate- 
making purposes, shall be the money 
honestly and prudently invested there- 
in by the utility, less accrued deprecia- 
tion. 

“Section 2. The value of public 
utility property for rate-making pur- 
poses shall not include or be affected 
by goodwill value, going concern value, 
or franchise value in excess of pay- 
ments made therefor.” 


The law also specifically repeals 
Section 49-0602 of the North Dakota 
Revised Code of 1943, which the North 
Dakota Supreme Court formerly held 
required a determination of the repro- 
duction cost of public utility property 
in a rate proceeding. 

The revised law was sponsored by 
the North Dakota Public Service Com- 
mission and was approved in the Sen- 


ate by a vote of 43 to 4, and in the 
House of representatives by a vote of 
103 to 2. 

Vv 


Investigates Service of 
Garner, N. C., Company 

A petition, signed by 44 subscribers 
of the Garner (N. C.) Telephone Co. in 
which complaints were made of poor 
telephone service with a request that 
the commission investigate, was pre- 
sented to the North Carolina Utilities 
Commission on February 26. 

The petition stated that the company 
was purchased last October 15 by Max 
E. Hosea, Indianapolis, Ind., from Ed 
Penny of Garner and that since then 
“The service has been going down, 
and at the present time some of the 
subscribers are not getting telephone 
service approximately 60 per cent of 
the time.” 

Edgar Womble, rate expert of the 
commission, said an investigation will 
be conducted at once. 


Vv 


Threatening Calls Bring Charges 
Of Trespass and Assault 

Officials of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at Raleigh, 
N. C., recently assisted police in arrest- 
ing William B. Stanley, 35, a Negro, 
whose anonymous telephone calls to a 
married woman over a period of sev- 
eral weeks had left her in a nervous 
state. 

Between December 13, 1944, and 
February 21, when Mr, Stanley was 
arrested, the woman received 26 tele- 
phone calls from the man, who is said 
to have used vulgar and profane lan- 
guage, made improper proposals and 
threatened to kill her husband. 

When he was arrested and his voice 
over the telephone identified by the 
woman as being that of the man who 
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had called her, he was charged with 
trespass and assault on a female. The 
warrants charged that he committed 
trespass “by causing the telephone bell 
in her home to ring and causing her 
to answer telephone calls unnecessar- 
ily.” It was charged the assault was 
committed because the calls “were in- 
tended by the defendant to, and in fact 
did, harrass, aggravate, intimidate and 
put her in fear and undermine her 
physical and mental health and disturb 
the quietude, peace and comfort of her 
home and prevent her from leaving 
home.” 

Mr. Stanley was convicted of the 
charges when tried before Judge Paul 
C. West in the city court and was sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment. 


Vv 


Approves Train Telephone 
System 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
recently was authorized by the North 
Carolina Utilities Commission to install 
a train telephone system involving 
transmission through rails between 
Rocky Mount and Wilmington, N. C., 
and between Wilmington and Florence, 
S. C., a distance of approximately 234 
miles. Other installations, totaling 
about 38 miles, also were approved in 
northern division operations. 


Vv 


Approves Sales of Dunnell, 
Minn., Telephone Company 

On February 28, the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
granted the joint application of the 
Dunnell (Minn.) Farmers Telephone 
Co., a corporation, and C. L. Rupe, an 
individual, to sell and buy, respec- 
tively, the properties of the Dunnell 
company. The company will operate 
under the name of the Dunnell Tele- 
phone Co. 

When the commission granted au- 
thority for the sale and transfer of the 
property, including indeterminate per- 
mits, franchises and other licenses, it 
gave no consideration to the value or 
price paid therefor. It specified that 
nothing in permission of the sale 
should be construed to be an approval 
of any increase or change in rates and 
charges, or diminution of service in the 
territory now served by said telephone 
lines, 


Vv 


Grants 25 Cent Monthly Rate 
Increase to Oklahoma Company 
The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion granted from the bench the appli- 
cation of the Claud MacAllister Tele- 
phone Co., Reed, for an increase of 
25 cents per month on basic exchange 
rates applying to its exchanges at 
Jester and Reed, and to the exchange 
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at Vinson, which since the application 
was filed, has been sold to Dwight 
Worthen. 

The Oklahoma Telephone Association 
apeared through H. W. Hubenthal, sec- 
retary, who assisted in preparing and 
presenting the application. Mr. Hu- 
benthal and Mrs. Claud MacAllister, 
owner, presented evidence to show that 
the exchanges were barely meeting op- 
erating costs out of revenues with 
nothing left for paying interest on 
the investment. They also showed that 
wages paid by the company since the 
beginning of the war had increased 
100 per cent on operators’ pay and 125 
per cent on the salary of the plant 
superintendent. It also was shown that 
costs of materials had advanced. 

Mrs. Mac Allister testified that the 
company voluntarily decreased its basic 
exchange rates during the depression 
and that the proposed new rates merely 
will restore the rate situation as exist- 
ing before reductions were made. 


Vv 


B. Richardson Recommends 
New Boundary Line 

Recommendations for a boundary line 
east of Oklahoma City, Okla., defining 
the territory to be served by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Spencer (Okla.) and Nicoma Park 
(Okla.) Telephone Co.’s exchanges, was 
brought before the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission at a hearing on March 
7. The recommendations were made by 
B. Richardson, telephone engineer of 
the commission, who was assigned the 
task of working out a division of ter- 
ritory for consideration of the commis- 
sion at a former hearing. (TELEPHONY, 
December 23, page 29.) 

The proposed new line extends the 
territory to be served by the South- 
western Bell’s Oklahoma City exchange 
from one-half mile, in some sections, 
to one mile east of the present line and 
those distances into the territory now 
served by the Nicoma Park and Spencer 
companies. 

The recommendations, however, if 
followed, will not affect the status of 
any present telephone subscribers, but 
will apply only to installations made 
after effective date of any order which 
may be made. Mr. Richardson said 
that less than 12 telephones will be 
involved. 

At a former hearing, about 20 per- 
sons, who recently have purchased or 
rented homes in the built up suburbs 
of Oklahoma City, lying east of the 
Bell company central exchange and 
west of the Spencer and Nicoma Park 
exchanges, appeared before the com- 
mission applying for direct connection 
with the Bell exchange on grounds that 
most of their business and social con- 
tacts are in Oklahoma City. It ap- 


peared to the commission that the 
boundary line, set down by voluntary 
agreement between the telephone com- 
panies, no longer would solve the tele- 
phone service problem of Oklahoma 
City’s rapid extension eastward. 

If the commission fixes the boundary 
line, it will be the second time in the 
history of Oklahoma that it has off- 


cially divided the territory between 
telephone companies outside their city 
exchange limits. 

Vv 


Increased Rates Case Set 
For March Hearing 

The Minnesota Community Telephone 
Co., Waterville, Minn., filed an applica- 
tion with the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, seeking av- 
thority to change its schedule of tele- 
phone rates at its Elysian, Minn., ex- 
change. The case was set for hearing 
on March 14. 

The present net monthly rates and 
the like rates as proposed are as fol- 
lows: 

Present Proposed 


Net Net 

Class of Service Rates Rates 
Individual line, 

business (Wall) .. $3.25 $4.50 


Individual line, 
business (Desk) .. 3.2: 
Individual line, 
business (Handset) : 
Extension with bell. . 
Individual line, 
residence (Wall).. 
Individual line, 
residence (Desk).. 
Individual line, 
residence (Handset) 
Rural, multi-party, 
residence (Wall).. 1.7: 
Rural, multi-party, 
residence (Desk)... 1.75 
Rural, multi-party, 
residence (Handset) 1.75 2.25 


Vv 


Authorizes Increased Rates 
For Beason, Ill., Company 

The Beason (Ill.) Telephone Co. re- 
cently was authorized by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to increase its 
rates for telephone service. The com- 
pany has been operating at a deficit 
and the new rates will give it an 
annual net income of $405.92. 

The new and old rates for telephone 
service follow: 


4.50 


a 


CO 


oor 
— 
eu 


yf 
2.00 2.75 
2.00 2.75 
2.00 


or 
bo 
on 


Old New 
Individual, business ... $12.00 $21.00 
Individual, residence .. 12.00 15.00 
Rural, multi-party .... 15.00 18.00 
Rural, switching service 7.50 8.50 


Vv 
Awarded $1.00 for Damages 


The case of Elmer Weeks against 
the Ozark Central Telephone Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and others, which grew out 
of a dispute over the setting of tele- 
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the phone poles allegedly on Mr. Weeks’ | 


ary land, was settled on February 22 when | 
om- the nine jurors of the Tuscumbia (Mo.) | 
ele- Circuit Court awarded the plaintiff 
ma $1.00 for damages. 
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Oklahoma Farmers Request 


da Bell Service 
’ A number of farmers living in the 
territory served by the Lenora ( Okla.) 
Telephone Co., across the Canadian 
River, west of Taloga, Okla., have pe- 
titioned the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission for exchange service connec- 
— tion to the Taloga exchange of the | 
—— Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. Hear- | 
y é ing was set for March 9. 
aa Taloga is the Dewey County seat 
ex- and the applicants state that their busi- 
ring ness requires direct connection with 
; the Taloga exchange and that their | 
and present connections to the Lenora ex- 


fol- change do not meet their needs. They 
have toll connections only with Taloga 
ceed through the Lenora exchange. 


t 
vv 
0 
Summary of Commission 
00 Rulings & Hearings 


50 New York Public Service Commission 

00 March 9: Rehearing on proceeding 
on motion of commission as to the rates | 

75 and charges of Au Sable Valley Tele- | 
phone Co., Keeseville. 








Whitney Blake Long Life 
Drop Wire is distributed via Graybar 


zs Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
0 Mareh 6: Hearing on refusal of 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., Madi- 
ae son, to extend service to William 
Steffes, Marshfield, Fond du Lac | 
County. 
Or March 7: Hearing on application of | 
‘ Kodan Telephone Co., Algoma, for au- | 
thority to increase rates. 
_March 9: Hearing on application of | 
Kegonsa (Wis.) Independent Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 
March 9: Hearing on application of | 


exclusively. Graybar also offers top- 
grade galvanized wire, lead-covered 
cable, hardware, and all the other items 


you need for line construction and main- 


tenance. A Graybar Man near you is 


. Te Berlin (Wis.) Telephone Co, for au- ready to make your electrical require- 
inois thority to increase rates. 
its vy ments his personal responsibility. Take 
com- 
eficit - advantage of his time-saving assistance. 
a “Sun" Salutes A. H. Mellinger, 
Illinois Bell President Graybar Electric Company, Graybar 
A. H. Mellinger, president, Illinois —— 

hone ies ‘Sadesiatinn in. Cahenina, eek oincel Building, New York 17,N.Y. 4519 
- dent of the Chicago Plan Commission, 
21.00 received recognition in the March 1 | 
15.00 edition of the Chicago Sun in accord- | 
mr ance with one of the commission’s most 

wo 


recent plans, instituted under his chair- 
manship, which calls for 63 miles of 
superhighways in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Mellinger was named by Mayor | 





ainst Kelly on February 27 as one of the 13 
, & members of the Mayor’s Advisory 
7 out Committee, which is te supplant the | 
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WPB Issues New Procedure 
For Key Employe Deferment 


The Office of War Utilities of the 
War Production Board on February 24 
issued an administrative letter setting 
forth a new procedure for the defer- 
ment of key employes under 30 years 
of age in utilities organizations, includ- 
ing telephone and telegraph companies. 
The text of the administrative letter 
follows: 


“TO all electric, gas, water, tele- 
phone and telegraph (including trans- 
oceanic telephone and cable companies) 
utilities: 

“Subject: New procedure for defer- 
ment of key utility employes under 30 
years of age. 


“Because of the increased require- 
ments of the armed forces a large num- 
ber of physically fit men engaged in 
war production and essential war sup- 
porting activities, particularly those 
under 30 years of age, will be called 
up for induction during the next few 
months. There has been developed a 
plan for the protection of a vital ‘hard 
core’ of workers ages 18 through 29 
in key positions. 


“T. THE PROCEDURE FOR REQUESTING 
DEFERMENTS 


“As a basis for determining the 
small proportion of men under 30 years 
of age who may be certified for occupa- 
tional deferment, each utility shall 
immediately furnish to its certifying 
agency (as indicated in Paragraph II): 


“(A) A list in triplicate of all men 
currently in its employ who were on 
January 1, 1945, in the age group 18 
through 29 and who on that date were 
classified as A-2 or 2-B (do not include 
those known to be classified as 2-A (F), 
2-A (L), 2-B (F), or 2-B (L). This list 
shall be arranged in the order of im- 
portance of each man to the utility’s 
operation or maintenance, the most 
essential, irreplaceable man coming 
first on the list, etc., and should indi- 
cate the men for whom deferment is 
now requested. (Note: A suggested 
form to be used in presenting the list 
was illustrated in the letter.) This list 
should be filed even though no defer- 
ments are requested. 

“(B) Two sets (three copies in each 
set) of revised Forms 42-A (special) 
for each man meeting the criteria in 
Paragraph III below, for whom the 
employer feels he must obtain defer- 
ment. 

“(C) A cei ‘ification sworn to by the 
employer that applications for defer- 
ments and revised Forms 42-A (spe- 
cial) are being submitted only to one 
certifying agency. 


“TI. CERTIFYING AGENCIES FOR 
UTILITIES 


“Requests for deferment will not 
ordinarily be honored by local draft 
boards unless certified by an authorized 
certifying agency. (Note exception for 
state and municipally owned utilities in 
II (B) below.) 

“(A) The War Production Board is 
the certifying agency for all privately- 
owned domestic utility operating com- 
panies and transoceanic telephone and 
cable companies. The WPB is also the 
certifying agency for cooperative utili- 
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ties. These companies will submit the 
material indicated in paragraph I above 
to the office of the WPB district man- 
ager for the area in which its employes 
are located. If the utility has employes 
located in more than one War Produc- 
tion Board district, the utility shall 
submit separate lists to each district 
manager. Note: Since the WPB as a 
whole is a certifying agency, this will 
not invalidate the certification required 
in I (C) above. 

“(B) State and municipally-owned 
utilities will deal directly with local 
Selective Service Boards in requesting 
deferments of their employes. They 
will submit revised Forms 42-A (spe- 
cial) applications for each employe for 
whom they wish to request deferment, 
directly to the local Selective Service 
Board with whom the employe is 
registered. 

“(C) Utilities owned by the United 
States Government will submit requests 
for deferment to the Review Committee 
on Deferment of Government Employes. 
This committee is the certifying agency 
for all employes of the federal govern- 
ment. 


“TII. CRITERIA FOR DEFERMENT 


“Only a relatively few men under the 
age of 30 can be certified for occupa- 
tional deferment. Requests for defer- 
ment of employes in this age group 
must be confined to men who can meet 
the following qualifications: 

“(A) They must be doing work that 
is indispensable in an activity that is 
included in the WMC “List of Essential 
Activities.” 

“(B) They must be irreplaceable. No 
man can be certified for deferment if 
he can be replaced by a worker doing 
less essential work within the plant or 
establishment or by recruitment from 
without. Any man shall be considered 
as replaceable if a recruit or transferee 
is available and can be qualified to 
perform his work through three months 
of intensive training. 

“(C) Men engaged in planning, re- 
search, development, production or con- 
struction for postwar purposes shall 
not be certified for deferment. 


“TV. INFORMATION TO BE FURNISHED 
TO THE OFFICE OF WAR UTILITIES 
“Each privately-owned utility sub- 

mitting lists and revised Forms 42-A 

(special) (as indicated in Paragraph 

1) to WPB district managers shall at 

the time the list is submitted, send a 

telegram to the Office of the Director 

of the Office of War Utilities in Wash- 
ington giving the following informa- 
tion: 

“(A) Total number of employes cur- 
rently in its employ who were on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, in the age group 18 
through 29 and who were on that date 
classified as 2-A or 2-B (the number 
included in the list required in Para- 
graph I (A) above). 

“(B) The number for whom defer- 
ment is requested (the number indi- 
cated in the list required in Paragraph 
I (A) above). 


“V. SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO 
PRIVATELY-OWNED UTILITIES AND 
COOPERATIVES 


“This letter has been written in ac- 
cordance with the instructions issued 
to the district offices of the War Pro- 
duction Board. We are informed, how- 


ever, that revised Forms 42-A (special) 
may not be available immediately. We 
have been instructed to advise you to 
submit the lists referred to in I (A), 
above to the War Production Board 
district office without the revised forms 
42-A (special) if you are unable to 
obtain these forms. You are further 
advised to obtain revised forms 42-A 
(special) as soon as possible from the 
local Selective Service Boards, complete 
the forms and send them to the WPB 
district managers promptly. The list 
of employes indicating those for whom 
you request deferment, must be fur- 
nished to the district manager on or 
before March 5, 1945. Within the 
WPB, utilities are being treated as a 
separate group. Therefore, the lists 
which you submit to the War Produc- 
tion Board district managers must be 
marked in bold type, preferably in the 
right hand corner, “Utility.” Please 
state kind of utility (i.e. gas, electric, 
telephone, water, etc.).” 


Vv 


REA Charged with Making 
Loan to Creosote Firm 


Charges that the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has exceeded its 
powers by making a loan not author- 
ized by Congress were aired during 
Senate debate on the nomination of 
Aubrey Williams to be administrator 
of the agency, according to a recent 
newspaper report. 

When Congress established the 
agency in 1936, it restricted the scope 
of REA loans to generating plants and 
distribution and transmission lines or 
systems that would provide electric 
energy in rural areas not receiving 
central station service, it is pointed out. 


However, on January 6 William J. 
Neal, acting REA administrator, 
ordered $200,000 allocated for the pur- 
chase and rehabilitation of the Com- 
mercial Creosoting Co., Longview, Tex., 
it is said. 

Under administrative order No. 875, 
issued at St. Louis, Mr. Neal specified 
that $145,000 would be used to pur- 
chase and rehabilitate the plant and 
that $55,000 would provide working 
capital. The order said that the total 
now allocated to the project is $263,000. 
The loan was made to the Texas Power 
Reserve Electric Cooperative, Inc., Aus- 
tin, Tex. 


Congressmen are reported to have 
said that if the REA is permitted to 
make loans for creosoting poles on the 
ground, that this process is a legal 
incident to the operation of transmis- 
sion lines the bars might be let down 
for further encroachment by REA on 
private industry. 

One congressman asserted that in- 
quiry to the Department of Agriculture, 
under which REA operates, is reliably 
reported to have been made at WPB 
and indicates that REA actually may 
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be considering loans for the manufac- 
ture of creosote. 


Meanwhile, a recommendation for ex- 
penditure of $790,000,000 of private 
funds to extend rural electric service 
and a critical analysis of the practices 
of the REA were made in a prelimi- 
nary report of the commercial planning 


committee of the Edison Electric Insti- | 


tute released recently. 

The three-year extension program 
would begin as soon as war require- 
ments permit and bring electric service 
to approximately 600,000 farmers and 
400,000 rural home owners. An esti- 
mated $290,000,000 would be provided 
by private electric companies to build 
the required lines, and the remainder 
by new customers who would spend 
about $500 each for wiring and other 
initial equipment. 

The committee reported the farm 
electrification job was about half done. 
Of the 5,200,000 occupied farms at the 
end of 1944, more than 2,700,000 had 
electric service. 

Discussing the unfair competition 
from government subsidized electric 
cooperatives, the committee said: 

“Under sponsorship of the REA, 
local cooperatives could obtain capital 
funds for 100 per cent of the construc- 
upon extremely favorable 
terms and interest rates to reach un- 
which were beyond the 
reach of the electric 


tion costs 
served areas 
financial com- 
panies. 

“The 


given 


farm also are 


exemption 


cooperatives 
from federal taxes. 
feturn on this investment of the gov- 
ernment was secondary to the objective 
of widespread rural electrification. 

“REA has strayed afield in several 
respects from the basic purpose for 
which it was formed, ‘to bring the ad- 
vantage of electricity to farms in areas 
too thinly populated to be served by 
the private utilities.’ 

“Appropriations of millions of dollars 
of federal funds for lines each year 
have been followed by the building of a 
substantial number of generating plants 
and transmission lines duplicating the 
existing power supply, the building of 
some distribution lines that overlap and 
duplicate electric company lines, and 
the buying out of utility lines.” 


Vv 


Recovering from Iliness 

CHARLES A. PATTERSON, manager, 
Arapahoe (Neb.) Telephone Co., and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Nebraska Telephone Association, 
recently was reported to be recovering | 
from a serious illness due to pneumonia | 
and other complications. 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


RECOMMENDS — 


CLAMPS 


FOR GROUND CONNECTIONS 


i Clamps include a com- 
ae | sizes and styles 
i all telephone, radio - 
signal circuit station ae Ot 
These clamps are fully desert _ 
in Reliable Telephone Special- 
ties Bulletin. Request your copy: 







Ground Rod 
Clamps for /2"’. 
5p'' or Ya" stee! 


or copperweld 


Kling Klemp for 
copper or iron 
ground wires. 


ion Ground Clamps are ad- 
estoble for grounding to woter 
pipe. 


“RELIABLE” 






“The Stamp 
of 
Character” 


Product of 


T.J.MOSS 


TIE COMPANY 


Poles bearing this trade-mark 
your guarantee of the 


are 
highest quality creosoted 
southern yellow pine poles. 


Every pole bearing this mark 
is completely supervised from 
tree to consumer by men 


experienced in the industry. 









IDENTIFIES THE QUALITY 


| OMe 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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Colonel Bagnall Presented 
With Bronze Star 

Col. Vernon B. Bagnall was presented 
with the Bronze Star Medal on Febru- 
ary 12 for meritorious service while 
fulfilling an important special assign- 
ment as a Signal Corps communica- 
tions engineer in France last Septem- 
ber and October. 

Maj. Gen, Frank E. Stoner, chief of 
the Army Communications Service, 
made the presentation in his Washing- 
ton, D. C., office, in a ceremony at- 
tended by Chief Signal Officer Maj. 
Gen. Harry C. Ingles, and by a group 
of Colonel Bagnall’s fellow officers and 
engineers. 

Colonel Bagnall’s regular assignment 
is chief of the Communications Engi- 
neering Branch which performs over- 
all planning and engineering for Army 
Communications Service, the Signal 
Corps organization which installs and 
operates the War Department’s world- 
wide networks. 

His special assignment to France, 
came during a critical phase of the 
offensive against Germany. 

The official citation reads: 


“For meritorious service during mili- 
tary operations against an enemy of 
the United States from September 8 

























BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 
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MAJ. GEN. H. C. INGLES (right) congratulates COL. V. B. BAGNALL after presentation of the 
Bronze Star Medal. MAJ. GEN. FRANK E. STONER is at the left. 


to October 2, 1944, in connection with 
the planning and supervision of Head- 
quarters Communications Zone Signal 
Center facilities in France.” 


Colonel Bagnall, born in Jacksonport, 
Wis., was graduated from Sturgeon 
Bay (Wis.) High School in 1922. He 
majored in electrical engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin, from which 
he was graduated in 1927, and later 
earned an M.S. degree at New York 


SPECIFY 





door use. 


Wwe 


For Easy Installation 


Dependable G-E Telephone Wire made 
to rigid G-E specifications is fast gaining 
many new users throughout the telephone 
industry. An alloy-coated copper used in its 
manufacture makes this wire easy to bend 
and form. Connections are simple and quick. 
G-E Telephone Wire is available in two- or 
three-conductor assemblies. It has a glazed 
cotton finish for indoor use and a heavy 
braid, mica-flake, weatherproof finish for out- 


For more information, write to Section 
W353-4, Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


University. Commissioned a_ second 
lieutenant in the Signal Corps after 
completing the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Course at the University of Wis- 
consin, Colonel Bagnall was called to 
active duty as a captain shortly after 
Pearl Harbor. He was promoted to full 
colonel in October, 1944, while on ten- 
porary duty in France. 

Prior to active Army duty, Colonel 


Bagnall was employed by the Long 
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Lines Department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New 
York City, where he held positions of 
radio engineer and, later, circuit layout 
engineer. 
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Vandalism Still a Problem 
in Great Britain 

Vandalism is one of the major prob- 
lems in Great Britain, and telephone 
boxes seem to attract their full share 
of the attention of hooligans. While the 
position has improved in 
stances, in others it has been seen to 
deteriorate due, it is believed, to the 


large number of men and women, as 


well as youths, who have been disrupted 
from their normal locations and activi- 
ties by war conditions. 

The trouble takes various forms. One 
is sheer wanton misuse and destruction 
of boxes, the breaking of glass and 
damage to equipment. 


Another is attempted theft of the | 


coin boxes. These are normally so well 
constructed as to make this a difficult 
attempt and, in many instances, at- 
tempted theft has been foiled, although 
the thieves have done a great deal of 
damage in the process, destroying in- 
struments and breaking the panels to 
mechanism. 

Naturally, the trouble is more evi- 
dent in some areas than in others and 
is particularly so in areas where large 
numbers of troops or war workers are 
located, or when juveniles are particu- 
larly robust and uncontrolled. 

A warning has been issued in some 
areas that any continuation of damage 
will result in the use of boxes being 
limited and, in some cases, being with- 
drawn from public use. 
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Modern Equipment Improves 
Newfoundland Naval Base 

Telephone facilities at an unnamed 
Newfoundland naval base have been 
vastly improved by a new program of 
construction and by additions of the 
most modern equipment, censors now 
permit it to be told. Present plans in- 
clude further telephone 
shortly, it is reported. 

New switchboards have been in- 
stalled at the port’s busy dockyards, at 
the Royal Canadian Navy Hospital and 
at headquarters of HMCS Avalon, the 
navy’s major shore establishment there. 

A new cable has trebled the 'tele- 
Phone facilities on the south side of 
the harbor, it is reported. 


Formal approval on installation of 


extensions 


13 additional, direct, inside lines, con- | 


hecting various RCN switchboards at 
this base, is now awaited from Ottawa. 
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LINE MATERIAL 
PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


ANCHOR and GROUND RODS 
BOLTS BRACES 
HOUSE and POLE BRACKETS 
TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 
CABLE GUARDS and STRAPS 
CABLE SUSPENSION CLAMPS 
GUY WIRE PROTECTORS 
LAG SCREWS POLE STEPS 
STEEL PINS 
WASHERS (Round and Square) 


-and other Hardware for 
Telephone Line Construction 
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Methods of making pole line hard- 
ware may change. Supply varies. 
But, in Line Material Hardware 
there's one constant, unchanging fea- 
ture ... QUALITY! 


Nowadays that's 
portant. Why? Because that con- 
sistent high quality that's built into 
L-M products cuts down on replace- 


particularly im- 


ments. It helps save metal by doing 
so... it helps save machinery . . . 
it helps save labor. 


Quality isn't something new to Line 
Material Hardware . . . something 
that grew out of circumstances that 
make extra care necessary. It's some- 
thing that's been in every piece of 
L-M Hardware for over 30 years 

anchor rods, bolts, clamps, 
guards and all the other members of 
that big, famous family. 


That's why so many telephone men 
"play it safe" and depend on L-M 
to hold their lines. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * 


CORPORATION 





CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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The National 
Telephone Supply 
Company 


5100 SUPERIOR AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
Canadian Mfr.—N. SLATER CO., LTD, 
HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
Export Distributor 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC 
CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ECENT agitation for legislation to 

provide federal financing for mu- 
nicipal acquisition of telephone systems 
in the smaller cities and rural areas 
has raised the question as to whether 
there is any such thing as municipal 
telephone operations in the United 
States and, if so, to what extent. A 


| recent check on this situation reveals 


that, while municipally conducted tele- 
phone operations are virtually non- 
existent in the United States, they are 


not absolutely so. 


Specifically, there are five small com- 
munities where local public agencies 
operate public telephone facilities. 
(This is exclusive of temporary opera- 
tions by the armed services in connec- 
tion with military establishments or 


MUNICIPAL TELEPHONE PLANTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the Journal of Land & Public 
Utility Economics of February, 1943, 
Floyd R. Simpson of the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota School of Busi- 
ness Administration made a sympa- 
thetic analysis of the operations of the 
largest of these plants—the city of 
Brookings, S. D.—and reached the con- 
clusion that this city, thanks chiefly to 
the efforts of an efficient manager who 
was hired in 1911 and was still in 
charge, has operated successfully, from 
the standpoint of rendering good serv- 
ice at low rates, with a relatively high 
service development (39 telephones per 
100 population). 

Comparative telephone rates per 
month for three of these municipal 
plants is given in Mr. Simpson’s article 
as follows: 


Residence Business 
One- Two- Four- One- Two- Four- 
party party party party party party 
Brookings, S. D. $2.25 F $1.50 $2.75 $2.25 
Barnesville, Minn. 1.50 $1.25 vee 2.50 2.00 .oae 
Churchill County, Nev. 2.50 2.10 1.65 3.25 2.50 $2.10 


naval bases and also communications 
service conducted for such specialized 
departmental activities of the federal 
government as the Forestry Bureau of 
the Interior Department, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, etc.) 

It is estimated that these five munici- 
pal telephone plants serve a total of 
less than 4,000 subscribers—which is, 
of course, only an infinitesimal fraction 
of the more than 26,000,000 stations 
served by the private telephone indus- 
try (Bell and Independent) in the 
United States. This is in striking con- 
trast with our two neighboring coun- 
tries of Canada (where there are 144 
municipal systems in addition to the 
large provincial systems in Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan) and 
Mexico (where approximately half the 
business is conducted by the federal 
government). The following is the list 
of publicly-owned systems in the United 
States as of January 1, 1942: 


No. of 

Popu- Telos. 

Location lation Owned 
Barnesville, Minn. 1,450 260 
Beresford, S. D. 1,642 480 
Brookings, S. D. 5,346 2,049 
Correll, Minn. 151 44 

Churchill County, 

Nev. 5,319 900 


(Note: Churchill County, Nev., operates all the tele- 
phones in the county including the town of Fallon 
with a population of 2,000.) 


The city of Brookings apparently ac- 
quired the plant more or less as the 
accidental outgrowth of a franchise 
stipulation that a private company op- 
erating in that community at the turn 
of the century should dispose of its 
facilities to the city within three or 
five years, if the latter so elected. In 
June, 1903, the city bought the plant 
from the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
for $18,000. Since then it has run the 
plant investment up to approximately 
$160,000 (as of 1941), retired the 
original investment, and claims to have 
turned over in recent years from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year to the city 
general fund in lieu of taxes. Since 
the Brookings plant is now grossing 
around $50,000 a year, comparative 
taxes paid by a private company 
(roughly, 25 per cent of gross revenue) 
would be $12,500, or approximately the 
same. 
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Manager Buys Another Exchange 

Victor Nelson, owner and operator 
of the Wynot (Neb.) Telephone Co, 
has purchased and is now operating the 
Fordyce (Neb.) Telephone Co., for- 
merly owned by the Fordyce Farmers 
Telephone Co. 
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£ 
FIRST 


IN 
POSTWAR | 
PLANS 





Highway general utility 
bodies are designed espe- 


cially for mounting on one- 





half ton chassis, for installation, 


repair and general service work. 


Ample space and compartments 





are provided for all necessary tools 


and material. 


Now is the time to plan for future 
requirements. We will gladly furnish 


estimates for your post-war needs. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS © Fcc 8 
TRUCK TRAILERS AND BODIES - EARTH BORING MACHINES - WINCHES + OTHER PUBLIC UTILITY EQUIPMENT 
GENERAL OFFICES 


EDGERTON - WIS. - U.S.A. 
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DISTRIBUTED 
THROUGH 
JOBBERS 


The Kearney 
ABC Sleeve 
machine, per- 
mits any man 
to make a me- 
chanically and 
electrically cor- 
rect splice. 
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FORT DODGE INDEPENDENT 


By J. K. JOHNSTON 


Secretary-Treasurer 


7] PIONEER CLUB ACTIVE 


Independent Pioneer Telephone Association 


J. GRIFFITH, general manager of 

s Fort Dodge (Iowa) Telephone Co., 
better known as “Tom” among his 
friends, inquired of me if it would be 
permissible to organize an “Independent 
Pioneer Club” in absence of the re- 
quired number of members for a chap- 
ter of the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association. I advised him there 
was no reason why his employes should 
not form a Pioneer club, composed of 
members of the national Pioneer or- 
ganization. 


Fort Dodge Telephone Co. Pioneer Club members. 
QUIST and PETER J. SMYTH. 


Dodge Telephone Co. Pioneer 
with meetings to be held the 
Thursday of every third month. 
Mr. Griffith announced that the dues 
for the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association are to be paid by the Fort 
Dodge Telephone Co. In order to have 
a small fund for miscellaneous expenses, 
it was decided that dues of $1.00 per 
year should be paid by each member. 
The executive committee, composed of 
the officers and committee chairmen, 
was instructed to draw up 


Club,” 
first 


by-laws. 





Kneeling in front (left to right): FRED HOLM- 


Standing, front row (left to right): WALTER COLWELL, FRANK 


GORDON, WILLIAM HEDDED, DOROTHY ZEHR, MARION HANSON, ELIZABETH BROWN, HELEN 
BLOMGREN, MAE JORDON, JESSIE FORBES, MARGARET GRACE, BERT JOHNSON, CESIL MUSSEL- 





MAN, ROBERT PARSONS and PETE SMALEY. Back row (left to right): MARGARET WATKINS, 
PAULINE RICKE, GRACE QUIGLEY and T. J. GRIFFITH. Pioneers not in picture are CLARENCE 
DURSCHMIDT, who took the photo; LEONA BRADLEY, ELMER MUSSELMAN, EDWARD S. PETER- 








KEARNEY 


SPLICING 
MACHINE 


Kearney ABC 
Sleeves, make a 
splice which will 
match your copper 
line wires in conduc- 
tivity, strength and 
physical character- 
istics. 









SON, PAULINE WESSAR, RAY ROSSING, and ELLSWORTH MUSSELMAN, in the armed service. 


Fifteen employes of the Fort Dodge 
Telephone Co., members of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association, 
met May 3, 1944, for a “dutch treat” 
dinner and organized a local club. The 
organization was brought about through 
the efforts of Mr. Griffith, who has been 
interested in forming a club for some 
time as he is anxious to promote the 
ideals of Independent telephony. 

Officers elected were president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer; and the 
president was empowered to appoint 
membership, publicity and entertain- 
ment committees. The group decided 
that the name should be the “Fort 


These by-laws are patterned after and 
conform with those of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association. 

The first regular meeting was a pic- 
nic held August 3, 1944. Seven new 
members were welcomed into the club. 
The new members were asked to re- 
view their years with the company and 
the picnic was a genuine Pioneer affair. 

At the present time, all employes of 
the Fort Dodge Telephone Co. who are 
eligible for membership in the national 
Pioneer asseciation are members of the 
club. 

The present officers are: President, 
Clarence Durschmidt; vice president, 


TELEPHONY 
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Marion Hanson, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Grace Quigley. 

The executive committee is composed 
of Clarence Durschmidt, Marion Han- 
son, Bert Johnson, Grace Quigley and 
Helen Blomgren. 


Those on the membership committee 
are Bert Johnson, Peter J. Smyth and 
Mae Jordan. 


Publicity and entertainment commit- 
tee members are Helen Blomgren, Ray 
Rossing and Dorothy Zehr. 

Mr. Griffith said that the interest 
and activities of the club are beyond 
his expectation. He recommends that 
employes of other telephone companies 
consider the formation of Pioneer 
clubs, as he feels sure that the good 
fellowship among the members and tele- 
phone companies promoted by the club 
is well worthwhile. 


Vv 


USITA Directors Meet 
To Discuss Rural Service 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association canceled the March 
6 meeting of its executive committee 
which was to have been held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Instead, the association 
has called a meeting of its board of 
directors for March 15 at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. 

It is expected that at this meeting a 
report of the Rural Legislation Com- 
mittee will be made on the commit- 
tee’s recent discussion with Gordon 
Persons, chairman of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission and one of 
the authors of the so-called Hill Rural 
Telephone Administration Bill, con- 
cerning the provisions of that legisla- 
tion (TELEPHONY, February 17, page 
39). 

It is understood that officers of state 
telephone associations will meet on 
March 14 in Chicago for the purpose 
of discussing and forming opinions and 


recommendations concerning the Hill | 


Bill. 
vv 


Plans New Building 

Plans for the construction of a new 
telephone exchange building at Pink 
Hill, N. C., by the Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. were announced re- 
cently. Work is scheduled to begin 
soon. 


Vv 


Bill, Relieving Taxes, Introduced 

A bill to relieve New York State 
telephone companies from real estate 
taxes on telephone instruments and 
switchboards under court decisions of 
that state recently was ‘introduced in 
the New York Assembly. 
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THE DIVERTER 
GENERATOR 







MOTOR- 


For Automatic Parallel Operation 


For Highest Efficiency in Charging 


Telephone Exchange Batteries 


OR highest efficiency 
in floating charge of Tele- 
phone Exchange Batteries, 
the ideal installation is two 

| or more Diverter Pole Motor 
Generators operating in 
parallel with completely 
| automatic control. 


2—100 Ampere, 24 Cell Diverter Pole Chargers with 
Automatic paralleling controls, semi-portable. 


| With this installation, not 
| only is efficiency maintained 
| at a maximum but the safety factor is positively insured. Wear on the charging 
equipment is reduced and all manual attention of the charging is eliminated. 


|The inherent characteristics of the Diverter Pole Generator permit economies 
| in power consumption by using only one generator at light loads. During busy 
hours the second generator starts automatically sharing the load with the first, 
and shuts down automatically when the load falls off again. 


The Diverter Pole Motor-Generator is specially designed to carry all exchange 
load and at the same time provide an ideal floating charge for the battery. 


| Other inherent Diverter Pole characteristics that combine to insure increased 
battery life and efficiency are: electrically and mechanically quiet operation— 
| protection from damaging overloads—freedom from "running away" or reversal 
of polarity—reduced operating and maintenance 
cost—no manual attention of the charging. 


The Diverter Pole Generator, generous in design 
is carefully constructed, adjusted to precision 
limits and each unit is exhaustively tested before 
shipment. An investment in Electric Products 
Diverter Pole Motor-Generators is sure to return 
' real dividends. 





| 
| Write for Bulletin No. 96 
| DIVERTER POLE CONSTRUCTION 


The Glectric Products (Co. 


1727 CLARKSTONE ROAD *+ CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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INEMEN S 


PLIERS 


STAND 
THE 
"DROP" 
TEST 








The “Drop” Test 


In this gruelling test, 
samples of Bernard 
Linemen's Pliers 
were chilled to 40 degrees below 
zero and then dropped from a 
building higher than the highest 
pole to a concrete surface below 
without breaking. It takes expert 
forging of superior steel to make 
pliers like this. 

— your linemen with Bernard 
Pliers which 

usage and give 


“Mone Power 


to You!” 


Send for catalog of 
the Schollhorn line 
of BERNARD tools. 


a 
7 Sot” peole] Gels ih die), | 


Exclusive Makers of 
BERNARD Porallel Action Tools 


New Haven, Conn. 





stand the hardest | 
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Farmers Look for Low Rates 
If REA Furnishes Telephones 

The National Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative Association, which is composed 
of many of the Rural Electrification 
Administration co-ops over the coun- 
try, has manifested its interest in pro- 
posed legislation now pending in Con- 
gress to provide federal financing of 
rural telephone service (TELEPHONY, 
March 3, page 17). 


It recently sent out a consumer ques- 
tionnaire asking pertinent questions 
concerning rural service which is to 
be used by REA co-ops in a nation- 
wide electric survey. One 
of the questions concerns the number 
of consumers who would take tele- 
phone service from their REA co-ops. 
This interest in rural telephone serv- 
ice on the part of the REA apparently 
is the result of the provision of the 
proposed Hill Bill which permits REA 
co-ops to obtain loans from the pro- 
posed rural telephone administration. 


consumer 


It is rumored that in one state, as 
a result of the REA survey, some 
farmers have the impression that they 
will be able to obtain REA telephone 
service at a rate of $1.00 per month. 
It is not known whether REA co-op 
representatives have promised tele- 
phone service at such ridiculously low 
rates, or whether the farmers have as- 
sumed that such will be the case. 


Vv 


Texas Company Adopts 
Employers’ Benefit Plans 

The Southwestern States Telephone 
Co., Brownwood, Tex., has adopted a 
retirement plan and sickness disability 
benefit plan for its employes, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by D. T. 
Strickland, vice president and general 
manager. 

The retirement plan was effective 
December 28, 1944, and the sickness 
disability benefit plan became effective 
January 1. 


Vv 


R. F. Pagels, Independent 
Pioneer, Dies 

The Independent telephone industry 
lost one of its outstanding pioneers in 


the death of Richard F. Pagels who | 


died suddenly February 27 at his home 
in LaCrosse, Wis. Mr. Pagels was 
superintendent of traffic for the La- 
Crosse (Wis.) Telephone Corp., which 
post he had held for several years. 
Mr. Pagels, during the past year, has 
been active in sponsoring and organ- 
izing the Badger Chapter of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association. 
At its organization meeting in May, 








RELIAB 


Protective Equipment 


No. 955 One- 
piece, Sub- 
station pro- 
tector, with 
low absorp- 
tion porcelain 
base. Elimi- 
nates need 
for asbestos 
mats. 


No. 1000 Out- 
door Pro- 
tector with 
fuses and air 
gaps for pro- 
tection 
against static 
and crosses 
with electric 
circuits. 
Weatherproof 
cover. 
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versible un- 
protected 
Cable Termi- 
nal provides 
exceptional 
convenience 
in installation 
and long, de- 
pendable 
service. 


**Reliable” 
B-27 Cable 
Terminal. 
Available in 
three types 
for standard 
cable termi- 
nal fuses. De- 
tachabie 
mounting 
bracket per- 
mits one-man 
installation. 
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RICHARD F. PAGELS 


1944, Mr. Pagels was elected chapter 
president and had directed its affairs 
until his death. 


Born in Detroit, Mich., April 30, 
1892, Mr. Pagels was active in the tele- 
phone business for 36 years. He went 
to LaCrosse in 1934 from Park Ridge, 
Ill., where he was associated with the 
Middle States Telephone Co. of Illinois. 


While in Park Ridge and LaCrosse, 
Mr. Pagels was active in local clubs 
and civic affairs, holding offices in vari- 
ous organizations. 

He is survived by his widow; two 
daughters, Mrs. William Miller of De- 
troit, and Mrs. Howard Erickson of 
LaCrosse; his mother, Mrs. Minnie 
Pagels of Detroit; three brothers, 
Hardy, George and Clarence of Detroit; 
three sisters, Mrs. Henry Laeder and 
Mrs. Ernest Fishbeck of Detroit, and 
Mrs. Louise Krause of Harbor Beach, 
Mich. 


Vv 


Kellogg Signs Contract with 
Defense Supplies Corp. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. has been appointed agent for the 
Defense Supplies Corp. to handle dis- 
tribution and sale of all surplus equip- 
ment manufactured for or sold to the 
government by the Kellogg company. 


Vv 


To Arrest Scribblers 

Chicago telephone booth scribblers 
who leave inviting messages on the 
walls will be arrested if they are 
caught. Police Commissioner James P. 
Allman issued orders to stop the scrib- 
lers, who leave such romantic nota- 
tions as, “I like soldi¢rs. Call Mary 
(telephone number).” 
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Answers to Traffic Questions 
on Page 19 


(1) The ringing clearance on 
one-switch connections is prefer- 
able as it results in a saving of 
circuit and operator’s time, pro- 
vided, of course, the intermediate 
operator gives proper attention 
to the ringing clearance signal. 


(2) It is a recorded call and 
an attempt has been made to 
complete it. 


(3) This method results in 
faster and more satisfactory serv- 
ice to the tributary subscriber. 
There is less possibility of error. 


(4) An intercepting position 
is a position to which calls for 
numbers that have been changed, 
disconnected, temporarily discon- 
nected, etc., since the last direc- 
tory issue, are connected and at 
which suitable records of such 
information are maintained. 


(5) Phrases commonly used 
are: “This is the chief operator, 
Miss Jones, speaking.” ‘This is 
the chief operator. May I help 
you?” 








WANTED 


Used Stromberg-Carlson Super- 
service Common Battery 
Switchboard, Type 12, four- 
panel lamp multiple, unit 
position, three-panel per posi- 
tion. Associated lamp multi- 
ple, ultimate capacity two 


thousand lines. Equipped for 


four - party ringing with line 


and cut-off relays. No power 
equipment required. 


This is a splendid opportunity 
for company which has con- 
verted to automatic operation 
to realize on old equipment. 
State number of positions, 
length of service, general con- 
dition, and lowest cash price. 
Write Box No. 2132, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 





|e) mor] 0) (20-33 dee 
AIRCO DRY NITROGEN 





Years of experience with many impor- 
tant telephone systems, have proved the 
effectiveness of AIRCO Dry Nitrogen for 
testing and maintenance of cable under 
pressure. Quick deliveries are assured 
from your nearby Airco office. Please 
return empty cylinders promptly. 


HERE ARE OTHER AIRCO PRODUCTS 
THAT MAY INTEREST YOU 
Oxygen, acetylene, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, 

argon, neon, helium, and other rare gases. 


Oxyacetylene welding and cutting apparatus and 
supplies. 


Electric arc welding equipment and accessories. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS x 





Ara Arr REDUCTION 
—S) Se General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 
in Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. + General Offices: HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
| Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Test-O-Lite 


TESTS ANY VOLTAGE... 
100 to 550 Volts, A.C. or D.C. 
Safely, Swiftly, Surely 


shelel. 
GA THE NEON GLOW 
LOCATES TROUBLE INSTANTLY 






1 e 











in electric circuits, fuses, cut- | 
outs, motors, radios, appli- 
ances, etc. 


@ Puts “FinceR” on 
THE TROUBLE SPOT 


Indicates hot or grounded 
wire. Tells AC from DC. 
Far superior to ordinary 
clumsy test bulb. Indis- 
pensable in shop or home. 
Has PATENTED safety 
features. Vest pocket size 
with clip. Life time guar- 
antee. List $1.50 (Priority 
A7 required). Purchase 
through electrical dealers. TLET 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
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Benwood Linze Opens 
Chicago Office 

The Benwood Linze Electrical Manu- 
facturing Co., with headquarters in St. 
Louis, Mo., announce the opening of a 


| Chicago office at 20 N. Wacker Drive. 


The company, dating back to 1893, is 
a pioneer in the development and man- 
ufacture of the metallic rectifier, de- 
signed to convert alternating current to 
direct current. 





J. F. SCHWENKER 


It was the designer and producer 
of the first fast battery charger in the 
United States, it is said. 

Jack F. Schwenker will be in charge 
of the Chicago office. He has specialized 
in his particular field for the past | 
decade. 


Vv 


CWEA Appoints N. K. Barr 
Neil K. Barr has been appointed to 
the position of chief engineer of the 


| Copper Wire Engineering Association 


with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. The | 
association makes available technical 
information involving the use of copper 
and copperweld-copper conductors. 


Vv 


Canadian Telephone Official 
To Address Club 

At the Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, April 7 to 11, when major 
Canadian employers are to formulate 
plans for the re-assimilation of armed 
forces personnel into industry along 
lines intended to provide the best possi- 
ble conditions, J. H. Brace, vice presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, at the final session, will deal 
with the application of these policies 
in practice. 

G. Harold Fisk, also of Montreal 
and a former telephone worker, is to | 


act as honorary conference director. | 





LOUIS McGUIRE has 
sales engineer for the Copperweld Steel 


been appointed 


Co. to cover the states of Tennessee, 

Mississippi and Alabama. Mr. McGuire 

will be under the jurisdiction of Copper- 

weld's Memphis office, however, he will 
be located in Birmingham, Ala. 


Named Manager 

Roy FALK recently was appointed 
manager of the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Stanton, Iowa, to succeed 
Ambrose Erickson, resigned, 


| ‘Murdock 


TELEPHONE SETS 

Strong, 
Durable- 
Smartly 
Styled 








This graceful Base is attractively 
designed for apartment and inter- 
office use. Ruggedly made of 
molded black bakelite; metal 
bottom, rubber feet. Built-in on- 
off switch. 










Murdock Telephone Plugs are 
precision - machined, well - insu - 
lated—built to /ast. Standard 
type, brass with black molded 
sleeve. 27%" long overall; 
plug tip '/," diameter, .776" 
long. 


Write for Catalogue of Mur- 
dock Telephone Sets, Plugs, 


Push Buttons, Connection 
Blocks and Radio Phones. 


WM. J.MURDOCK CO. 


Chelsea 50, Mass 


TELEPHONY 





184 Carter St., 
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Senate Committee Opposes 
Williams as REA Head 


President Roosevelt’s nomination of | 


Aubrey W. Williams, former National 
Youth Administrator, to be head of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 


tion, was defeated by a vote of 12 to | 


18 in the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee March 2. 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, chair- 


man of the committee, said the adverse 


report would be made to the Senate on 


March 5 and that there would be no | 
minority report. He was unwilling to | 


make any prediction on Senate action, 
but the combination of opposition, dis- 


closed in the committee vote, made it | 


appear possible to many that Mr. Wil- 
liams’ name would be added to the very 
brief list of presidential appointments 
to be rejected in the Senate’s history. 

It is understood that the opposition 
to Mr. Williams converges from three 
directions—first, from Republicans on 
party lines, second, from a -mixed 
group of Senators influenced by 
charges made chiefly by Senator Bush- 
field of South Dakota and Senator Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee, allegedly connect- 
ing Mr. Williams with Communist 
activities, and finally, from a group of 
southern Democrats who may be 
ranged behind the allegations by Sena- 
tor Bilbo of Mississippi, who drew from 
Mr. Williams the declaration that he 
favored government regulation of dis- 
criminatory business practices against 
Negroes. 

Among the Republicans, Senator 
Shipstead of Minnesota said he had not 
voted against Mr. Williams as a man, 
but against the existing conditions be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture 
and the REA. Senator Shipstead 
charged that the department asserted 
the right to hire and fire and to estab- 
lish policy in the REA and said he did 
not think that “any man could admin- 
ister the agency honestly and efficiently 
as a non-political organization under 
such conditions.” 

Senate leaders were reported to have 
proposed to Mr. Williams that he ask 
President Roosevelt to withdraw his 
nomination as Rural Electrification 
Administrator. 

They told him, the report went, that 
there appeared to be no chance for 
confirmation, but Mr. Williams replied 
that he would prefer to go down fight- 
ing. 


Vv 


Fractures Hip 

CAROLINE HERRINGTON, business man- 
ager of the Tioga County Bell Tele- 
Phone Co., Wellsboro, Miss., suffered 


a fractured hip when she fell on the | 
ice recently. She was removed to the | 


Soldiers & Sailors Memorial Hospital 
there. 
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FOR DEPENDABLE RELIABLE SERVICE 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND 


TELEGRAPH CONDENSERS 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 


4410 No. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 














ESTWING 


UNBREAKABLE 


TOOLS 


ONE-PIECE STEEL HEAD 

HANDLE WITH NON-SLIP 

GRIP OF SOLE LEATHER 
WASHERS 





TOUGH 


—Yet Each Has a Sweet Temper 





Their fine temper, achieved by 
electric forging and hardening, 
contributes toward making Estwing 
Tools superior instruments. 


Ripping Claw Hammer comes in 
both High Polish and Velvet Black 


finish. 


Distributed By 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Remington Rand Distributes Map 
Discussing World Economics 

Remington Rand Inc., recently dis- 
tributed its 1945 wall calendar which 
was published by the Tabulating Ma- 
chines Division. The subject matter of 
the mat—the economic and political 
future of the world which will come out 
of the present war—is a natural follow 
up of the “War Fronts Calendar” 
which the company issued last year. 

The analytical commentary of the 
maps by Maj. George Fielding Eliot is 
hard-hitting and realistic. Its strength 
and boldness is significant as under the 
sponsorship of Remington Rand it be- 
comes a statement for that company— 
a prominent member of “big business” 
—which is traditionally silent on 
matters beyond its own activities. The 
company’s break with this tradition is 
unique and might be the forerunner of 
the same policy by other leading Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

The Remington Rand calendar was 
conceived and designed entirely in the 
company’s advertising department. 


Buy War Bonds 


dependable 











Gedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Welis Bidge., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
. * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.—Creosoted Southern Pine. 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 
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W. F. Cahir, Telephone 
Official, Dies 

Walter F. Cahir, treasurer and 
assistant secretary of Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Corp., died February 2 
at Doctors’ Hospital, New York, where 
he had been under treatment for 10 
days. 

A native of Cambridge, Mass., he 
attended Cambridge Latin School and 
Harvard University, from which he 
was graduated in 1914 with the degree 
of bachelor of arts. He received a 
Ph.D. degree from Catholic University 
in 1917. 

Mr. Cahir served in France in World 
War I as a first lieutenant in the 
Signal Corps. After the armistice, he 
was assigned to the office of the Army’s 
Chief Signal Officer in Washington. He 
joined International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. in 1920 and was one of the 
first persons to be associated with the 
company, which was organized that 
year. His first post was as purchasing 
manager for affiliated telephone com- 
panies in Puerto Rico and Cuba. He 
continued in that position until Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, when he was sent to Spain, 
IT&T having obtained a concession 
from the Spanish government to take 
over rebuild the Spanish Tele- 
For his work in this con- 
nection, Mr. Cahir was decorated by 
King Alfonso with the order Caballero 
de la Real de Isabel la Catolica. 

teturning to the United States in 
1929, Mr. Cahir became general man- 
ager of the telephone operating office of 
IT&T in New York. In this capacity 
he had charge of supplies and equip- 
ment for operating companies in Cuba, 
South America, Europe and the Orient. 
In 1930 Mr. Cahir became assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary of 
IT&T. 

When the Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corp. was formed in 1942, he was trans- 
ferred to the new company and became 
its treasurer and assistant secretary. 
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Distributes Helpful Booklet 
To Roebling's Foremen 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., recently distributed a book- 
let, entitled You and the Ex-Service 
Man, to its foremen, along with a per- 
sonal letter from the company’s presi- 
dent, Charles R. Tyson, explaining the 
purpose of the distribution of the 
booklet. 

This 37-page instruction deals wholly 
with the problem of meeting, re- 
employing and making content the 
returning veterans. The booklet cov- 
ers such aspects as what the law says 
about re-employment for the returning 
veteran, the company’s viewpoint and 


and 
phone Co. 


policy regarding these men, how to 
make the ex-soldiers feel welcome and 
willing, and some problems that wil] 
confront both the returning employes 
and the foremen. 
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HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
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